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At half-past two in the afternoon the Sultane 
Valid^ arrived. We had hoped she would come by 
boat, but she drove, followed by her suite in about 
twenty carriages, and attended by a great many 
eunuchs. The road led to the garden gate at the 
top of the hill, and there the Khedive and the 
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Princes of his family awaited her, and led her 
to the palace at the foot of the hill and by the 
water-side. The Khedive drove, and the Princes 
preceded her carriage on foot. 

We had been on the watch since morning for 
her arrival, but missed it after all. I walked 
through the garden down to the shore, but 
found it so crowded that I soon returned. People 
had taken up their station hours before night ; 
benches were arranged all along the walls ; 
women had spread their carpets, and allowed no 
intruders on them. 

The lamps began to be lighted before sunset, 
because it would be a long process. At about 
9 P.M. I went out with Mr Freeland to see the 
effect of the illuminated gardens. At the top of 
the hiU was a belvedere, and we went up to that, 
as affording the finest view. The whole extent 
of the gardens, the palace, and the Bosphorus, 
with the opposite shore, was spread out before us. 
Every serpentine path was a line of light; the 
outline of the yachts was shown to perfection ; 
and the caiques, which all bore lights, looked like 
fireflies darting about. The night was calm, and 
the lights were reflected in the water ; it was 
altogether the most fairylike scene that could be 
imagined. At all the paths leading down to the 
palace, sentinels were placed until the eunuchs 
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should give the signal for the gardens to be given 
up to the ladies. I went back into the house, 
and I believe the gentlemen went down to the 
shore. 

My bedroom was rather too light to be favour- 
able for sleep, as all the trees near were hung 
with Chinese lanterns ; so, as sleep was im- 
possible, I sat by the window — sometimes looking 
down on the water below and on the opposite 
coast, and sometimes reading. The trees were 
too thick to enable me to see the garden, but the 
yachts were visible, and all that passed on the 
water. It was near dawn befoi’e the lights died 
out and the crowd dispersed. 

The next day we heard nothing of the move- 
ments of the Sultane Yalldd. She remained in 
the palace with all her train, until at 5 p.m. 
twenty carriages drove up the hill in the same 
state in which they had come down, preceded by 
the Princes of the Khedive’s family and several 
pashas, all on foot. The day had been very hot, 
with a south wind ; soon after they were gone, it 
changed to the north, and became very cloudy 
and threatening. Torrents of rain fell in the 
night. Happily the fHe was over before the rain 
came. 

About a fortnight after, the Sultan came to 
visit the Khedive, and dine with him. No, I 
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mistake ; he came to dinner, hut he dined alone. 
He came by road, not by water. His train took 
up about twenty-three carriages, and we were 
rather anxious to see his entry ; but the day was 
tremendously hot, and no one could tell at what 
time he would come. 

When he arrived, he was received by the 
Khddive and the Princes of his family. If the 
Sultan asked a question, of course he received an 
answer ; but if he merely made an observation, it 
was heard in silence, with profound reverence and 
low salaams. Those who entered his presence 
kept their eyes fixed on the ground, and their 
arms folded lest they should by any inadvertence 
be betrayed into the indecorum of swinging 
them ! He was conducted in state to the kiosk 
which had been fitted up for him, and there he 
dined. No one was present but his own atten- 
dants ; and when he had finished his repast, the 
magnificent gold service, then used for the first 
time, was packed up and sent to his palace as a 
present ! 

The scenery and excursions about Constanti- 
nople are so beautiful that I repeated some of 
them over and over again, and was always finding 
fresh points of interest. Sometimes, however, 
I came back with disgust and disappointment. 
One day, after waiting nearly half an hour at the 
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Emirghian station in a burning sun and high • 
wind, I found, when the steamer came, that there 
was no upper deck, and the awnings were down 
on both sides, because on one side was the sun 
and on the other the wind ; the boat was very 
crowded, and a great many people were smoking. 
Arrived at the bridge, I found some Greek fete 
was going on, and the passage of the streets of 
Galata up to Pfjra was more difficult than ever. 
I had heard the year before that an undergi’ound 
railway was about to be constructed between 
Galata and Pera, and that it was to be open in 
1873, but funds had failed and it was still un- 
completed. Omnibuses drawn by four horses took 
a circuitous route up the hill, and small broughams 
plied on the bridge ready to take you up by the 
same road for a beshlik (lid.) I tried each 
conveyance by turns, but the jolting was so 
frightful that I preferred walking up the usual 
way, in spite of the sharp pebbles, the mud-holes, 
the hamals (porters), and the dogs. The two 
latter obstructions were dreadful. Sometimes 
two or four men would be met carrying long 
poles, which required some ingenuity and nimble- 
ness to avoid, particularly as it was a case of 
Scylla and Charybdis. The dirt and refuse 
thrown into the streets were terrible. For the 
last the dogs were the scavengers, and for the 
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first the streets were swept and watered twice 
a-day ; but it was not pleasant to come in for 
that either. 

On the last day of July, upon entering the 
harem as usual, I saw signs of departure. I knew 
the Khedive was about to return to Egypt, but I 
had taken it for granted that the second Princess 
and her children would remain until the middle 
of October, as they had done the year before. I 
was mistaken. The second Princess was in better 
health than she had been for some time, and did 
not approve of being left behind. In Eastern 
countries, to be with the sovereign is light and 
life, and to be away from him is banishment. 
The Khedive was going, so all wished to go. 

Even my pupils did not seem sony to go. 
They could no longer run fi-eely about the 
gardens ; indeed they could not go into them at 
all, unless with one of the Princesses towards 
evening. The bright spot in my pupil’s life was 
now the short time she could spend each day in 
her father’s pre.sence. To be away from him was 
always a serious grievance to her from the time 
of her seclusion in the harem. 

We were told we were to return to Egypt by 
a post-boat, the Dakahlieh, which was advertised 
to leave the Golden Horn at 4 p.m. on the 6th of 
August. Our party consisted of Messrs Freeland 
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and Michell, Shefket, and myself. We left 
Emirghian by the ordinary steamboat, Shaheen 
being with us to look after the luggage. The 
Khddive and his family were still at the palace, 
but as they would travel faster than we, they 
would probably reach Egypt about the same time. 
The Dakahlieh, being a post-boat, would touch at 
several places, and be at any rate six days on the 
voyage. 

When we got out of the steamer at the bridge 
and had seen all our luggage safely landed, we 
took three caiques and went on board the 
Dakahlieh. 

We were very much pleased with the boat ; it 
was quite new, the accommodation excellent, and 
there were very few passengers. 

Four P.M. had been advertised as the time for 
starting ; but four, five,, six o’clock came, and 
no signs of moving. At last we slowly started, 
but to our surprise, instead of rounding Seraglio 
Point into the Sea of Marmora, we steamed up the 
Bosphorus. The Khedive’s private post had not 
come on board, so we went to Emirghian to fetch 
it. It was not ready ; we slowly steamed back 
again, and stopping near Seraglio Point, waited 
until half-past ten, when it was brought, and we 
started on our voyage. The day had been lovely 
and the evening bright moonlight, so we took our 
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farewell of the Bosphorus, with all its beauties, 
under the most favourable circumstances. 

When I looked out of my cabin window at six 
o’clock the next morning, I found we were just 
passing the nearest rocky part of the Marmora 
Islands. My accommodation was first-rate. I 
was (until we reached Smyrna) the only first- 
class lady passenger, so I had a large cabin to 
myself, with an excellent bath-room adjoining. 
The windows were large, and allowed of a very 
good view when we were near the coast. 

When I went on deck, however, I was dis- 
appointed. There was an excellent upper deck 
for the first-class passengers, but half of it was 
railed off for third class, so that standing upon 
it you could never see on both sides at once. 
There was a kind of lattice-work screen, within 
w'hich women and children were put, and the 
men were outside it. Over this screen they 
hung rugs, shawls, &c., to secure to themselves 
a little privacy, but it disfigured the deck sadly, 
and made it not pleasant to remain there. There 
was a charming circular cabin with windows all 
round, but upon going up to it as soon as I was 
dressed, I found a number of deck passengers 
had taken possession of it to sleep in ; and though 
they were turned out in an hour or two, I did 
not care nauch for sitting there after seeing the 
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way in which it had been occupied in the 
night. The very close proximity of the hen- 
coop I have mentioned, where so many women 
and children ate, drank, and slept during the 
whole voyage, was very far from pleasant or 
refreshing. 

At 9.30 A.M. we stopped off Gallipoli, and 
remained there for two hours ; it is the northern 
entrance to the Dardanelles or Hellespont. At 
1 P.M. we stopped at Dardanelli, exactly opposite 
the Castle of Europe, and the narrowest part of 
the straits (the Castle of Asia is about a mile to 
the north on the Asiatic coast). We stayed at 
Dardanelli upwards of six hours. During all 
that time we were constantly employed in taking 
in bales of something (I believe of tobacco), and 
a good many deck passengers came on board. It 
was bright moonlight when we left, and we could 
have seen the coast beautifully from the deck 
but for the incumbrances that covered it. First, 
there was the great lattice-work cage in which 
the harem was enclosed ; and next the crowds of 
Arabs, Greeks, Turks, and Levantines encamped 
around. The saloon on deck had not yet been 
appropriated, as they waited for the small hours 
before turning in there, but every window was 
blocked up by some one who had ensconced him- 
self against it as a shelter. 
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I awoke at a quarter to three ; the moon was 
still shining, so I got up to look out, and found 
we were stopping oft* Mitylene. The coast looked 
very bold and picturesque ; the town is on the 
east side of the island, just opposite the Asiatic 
coast, and not in the little bay to the south 
where I had imagined it to lie. I was on deck 
before four, but it was in such a state that I 
went back to my cabin, until others of the party 
joined me. At 5 a.m. we left Mitylene, and I 
watched the coast narrowly to find the entrance 
to the southern bay. A sailing-vessel was close 
on the coast, and was evidently making for this 
bay. I kept my glass fixed on it for a long time, 
hoping to see the entrance, but my attention was 
distracted for a moment, and wljen I looked again 
the vessel had disappeared ! 

I saw the sun rise over the mountains of Asia 
Minor at eighteen minutes past five (August 8th). 
At 10.30 we reached Smyrna. It is finely situ- 
ated in an almost circular bay, with mountains 
all round, but they looked parched and bare. 
The heat was intense. We had intended sroincr 
ashore directly, taking a canlage, and seeing 
what was to be seen ; but we all with one voice 
agreed that it was impossible, and decided to 
wait on board for the five-o’clock dinner, and 
drive afterwards. It was full moon that night, 
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SO we thought we should have light enough to 
prolong our drive at pleasure. 

Immediately after dinner we went ashore. 
The large heavy boats are very different from the 
light caiques of the Bosphorus, and perhaps it is 
well they are, for the landing-places are not very 
commodious, and one sometimes has to make 
jumps which would infallibly upset a caique. 

When we landed, we had intended taking a 
carriage at once, but unfortunately (not seeing 
one) we took the wrong turning, and found our- 
selves entangled in streets without hope of find- 
ing that of which we were in search. Had we 
gone to the right, we should have come almost 
immediately on a stand, but we went to the left, 
and after walking for some time, stopped at a 
little inn to ask for a carriage. At that moment 
one drove up with a gentleman in it, and he 
stopped, and told us he was going to the railway 
station. Should he send the carriage back for 
us, or would we enter it at once, and leaving 
him at the station, retain the carriage for our- 
selves ? The weather was very hot, and the 
streets were wretchedly paved, so we thankfully 
accepted his offer and got in. People had before 
told us to be sure to see this railway station, as 
the Smyrniotes looked upon it as one of the 
sights of the town. We had not come to the 
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East to see railway stations, but under the cir- 
cumstances thought we might as well take a look 
at it. 

It was indeed a very pretty one, and having 
deposited there our obliging new acquaintance, 
we continued our drive over a great many bi'idges, 
with the water on our left hand, gradually nar- 
rowing from a bay to a river. The road was 
extremely pretty, and we congratulated ourselves 
much upon having taken it. We first went to- 
wards Bournabat (which is on the branch line to 
Cassaba), and then from a northerly direction 
turned eastward and came i-ound by Boojah, 
passing through a large cemeteiy (walled in), 
with very fine cypresses on both sides of the 
road. At last we got back into the town again, 
and for about half an hour had all our joints 
dislocated by jolting over the wretched pavement. 
We were rather under the impression that our 
driver took us there to show us the town, but we 
found afterwards that it was the regular way 
back. My companions (Mr Michell and Shefket) 
left me at the British Consulate while they went 
to explore further. At the Consulate I met Mr 
Freeland, and returned with him later to the 
vessel. 

We remained in the Bay of Smyrna the next 
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day until a quarter past one. The heat was 
overpowering ; not a breath of wind was stirring. 
We seemed in a lake, for we were surrounded 
by land on all sides, but what seemed a small 
opening to the west. The panorama was a fine 
one. Before us, along the shore and on the 
brow of the hill, lay Smyrna, forming a large 
semicircle. On the heights, and on the site of 
the ancient acropolis, the Byzantine castle formed 
a prominent object ; a little farther southward, 
lower down on the hill, was a cypress-grove of 
considerable dimensions. We longed to explore 
it all, but the heat forbade any movement, we 
could only sit on deck and look at it all. While 
we were at anchor in the Bay of Smyrna not a 
breath of wind was stirring; but at 1.15, when 
we began to move, and made our way to the 
entrance of the bay, we found there was a strong 
head-wind, and all the portholes were fastened 
down as if rough weather might be expected. 
But as we got well into the straits between the 
peninsula of Karabournou and the island of Scio, 
the sea again became calm, and at half- past 
seven in the evening we stopped at Kastro, the 
chief town of the island, and on the east side of 
it. An hour after the moon rose like a great 
crimson ball. We stayed two hours off Kastro, 
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and I should like to have gone ashore, hut it 
did not seem feasible, and perhaps, seen in the 
moonlight from the water, it might have looked 
more attractive than it really was. 

I had been told that we should stop for some 
hours at Syra, one of the Cyclades, and that we 
should probably reach it early the next morning. 
I slept very little that night, but at last went 
olf so soundly that I was only awoke by the 
stopping of the vessel at 5.30 A.M. I got up 
directly, and looking from my cabin window, saw 
we were in a lovely little bay just opposite the 
Lazaretto. Very soon after Mr Michell called 
to me outside my door to ask if I was ready to 
go ashore, and hearing I was not, promised to 
retui’n for me in an hour. At seven I went 
ashore, and remained until half-past ten. 

The Bay of Syra is a perfect semicircle, and 
the town stretches a considerable distance along 
the shore. It only dates back forty yeai’s, hav- 
ing been commenced very soon after the estab- 
lishment of Greek independence. It is very well 
built, well paved, and picturesquely arranged. 
There is a mountain background to the town, 
and some of the hills are of a conical shape ; 
these are covered with houses, one being sur- 
mounted by a Catholic church. We went into 
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the church of St Nicholas, very near the Piazza, 
whei'e a great many palm - trees are planted ; 
looked at the theatre, went to a photographer’s 
and bought several views of Syra. Then we 
paid a visit to a wine-seller, who, with a quan- 
tity of wine in casks round the shop, sold us two 
enormous bottles of wine of Syra and of Santorin 
at a very moderate charge. I cannot express 
what a relief it was to walk about the weU-paved 
streets of Syra after the detestable pebbles of 
Smyrna and of Constantinople. 

I forgot to say that we had the most delicious 
fresh figs at Smyrna, firm and sweet, green and 
almost hard outside, and quite different from the 
squashy purple figs, which are, I think, very infe- 
rior in flavour. Great quantities of fruit crops 
are exported to London and Liverpool from 
Smyrna. 

We left Syra at about half-past eleven, and 
from that time passed continually through gi’oups 
of islands ; they were all bai’e and mountainous, 
and gave no sign of culture or habitation, at 
least on the side turned to us. Our course lay 
between Candia (Crete) and Case, instead of 
Rhodes and Scarpanto, as on my three former 
voyages ; but we passed them in the middle of 
the night, so I did not see them. The next day 
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there was no land in sight; the sea was calm, 
but it was intensely hot. On the sixth day of 
our voyage (12th of August), at 6 A.M., we 
stopped to take a pilot on board, and soon after 
steamed into the harbour of Alexandria. No 
orders awaited us, so upon landing we went at 
once to the H6tel de I’Europe. 
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Upon reaching the hotel we found all the front 
rooms were bespoke. They were not only the 
best, but they faced the north, consequently had 
the cool breeze. In the back rooms, looking to 
the south, the air was that of a vapour-bath, so 
hot and damp. The hotel was full of pashas and 
beys awaiting the arrival of his Highness. Tele- 
grams had come announcing that he had left 
Emirghian on the night of the 10th, that he did 
not intend coming direct, but should stop at 
some of the islands, and would probably reach 
Alexandria about the 14th or 15th. 

Until the arrival of his Highness we knew 
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nothing of our own destination. We hoped it 
might be either Ramleh or Ras-el-Tin, for the 
hotel was very hot and suffocating.^ 

Great preparations were being made for illu- 
minating the town in honour of his Highness’s 
return. The whole front of the hotel was hung 
with coloured lamps. They were at every win- 
dow, and this reconciled me in some measure 
to having a back room, as I should have been 
kept awake the whole night by the glare and 
heat, as well as by the noise below on the Grande 
Place. The illuminations were tp last for three 
nights ! 

The paving of the Grande Place was at last 
finished, and it looked very handsome. It is of 
great breadth, and still greater length. All 
down the centre is a promenade with a double 
row of trees on each side, and between this 
centre and the houses is again a broad carriage- 
road and excellent pavements. To the east are 
several handsome streets, which connect it with 
the roads leading to Ramleh, and to the Mah- 
moudieh Canal. All the chief people of Alex- 
andria have houses either on the canal or at 
Eamleh. 

^ The palace of Eamleh is about four or five miles to the east of 
Alexandria, and connected by a railway with the town. Beyond 
the palace are numerous villa residences inhabited by the European*' 
merchants of Alexandria. 
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The English colony is a large one, and we 
made many acquaintances. One friend intro- 
duced another, and we soon formed a large social 
circle, so that we hoped our stay might be pro- 
longed, if only we could be at Ramleh and not 
at Alexandria. The great want of this last town 
is a marine promenade. It is close upon the sea, 
but the whole coast of the town is taken up by 
the backs of wretched houses. The shore is 
neither beach, sands, nor shingle, such as we have 
in England, but a loose substance in which you 
sink ; and every opening to the sea is contamin- 
ated by bad drainage. 

On the 14th, as I went down to breakfast, a 
prodigious firing of guns announced that the 
Mahroussah had entered the harbour. Presently 
after there was military music, and a number of 
soldiers passed down the Grande Place to meet 
his Highness at the landing-place. Then another 
volley told us that the Khddive had landed. 

The illuminations lasted four nights instead of 
three, the fourth being in honour of the inaugu- ■ 
ration of a statue to Mohammed Ali. During this 
time the entire front of the house, with the broad 
balcony which stretches along the whole way, was 
given up to the illuminations. Altogether, in- 
cluding the preparations and the removal, eight 
or ten days were taken up, and during that 
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interval I could not go into the balcony, the 
only cool spot. The streets were inconveniently 
crowded towards evening, and the days were far 
too hot for taking any exercise. I was obliged to 
keep the shutters closed in my room on account 
of the glare and heat, so that I sat in semi-dark- 
ness all day, and when I opened them at night I 
was kept awake by the fiddling and singing going 
on in two co/es opposite. 

As is always the case on such occasions in 
Egypt, carriages, being much in request, were 
charged at an exorbitant rate, so that I had not 
the resource of driving. When one has to pay 
£1 or 30s. for a drive of a couple of hours, one is 
rather disposed to put it off until carriages become 
a little cheaper. 

On the 17th his Highness went to Cairo to be 
present at the Khalidj, or cutting of the canal, to 
admit the waters of the Nile to overflow the land. 
A great many officials went with him, and we 
were enabled to secure a suite of rooms in the 
front, which was a great comfort. 

In the course of the day I received a summons 
to go to Ras-el-Tin on the following morning, and 
I gave notice at once to Shaheen to have’ a car- 
riage in readiness for me at 8 a.m. 

When I went down, the next morning at the 
appointed %ne, I was agreeably surprised to find 
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the passages and doorway quite in order, and free 
from obstruction ; it had been a work of difficulty 
to get in and out ever since our arrival, but now 
all was clear. The illumination paraphernalia had 
not been removed, it is true, but there was an air 
of order which was quite unusual. No carriage 
was at the door ; Shaheen was not visible, nor any 
one belonging to the hotel. I stood for a moment 
in the centre of the doorway, and with my hand 
up to shade my eyes, looked intently at some 
black object at a little distance, of which I could 
not make out the purport. I was not long left in 
doubt. A gejitleman came up laughing, and said 
in Italian, “Very well indeed, ma’am; quite a 
success ! ” and I was then aware that I had made 
myself the central figure in a photograph, having 
unwittingly taken my station just at the critical 
moment. 

When I reached Ilas-el-Tin I found my pupil just 
about to start for Cairo, to be present at the cut- 
ting of the canal. She had not known of this when 
she sent for me the day before, and she now told 
me she did not expect to be back for some days. 

Shaheen had been very anxious, ever since our 
landing, to go to Cairo “ to see his wife,” he said ; 
and though we thought that a natural request, 
we were unwilling to grant it, until our own move- 
ments were decided. As soon as the I^ddive and 
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harem went to Cairo we felt we might be secure 
for some days, and gave him therefore leave to 
go, enjoining him to be on the watch for any 
symptoms of removal. 

Six days after the Princess returned, and it 
was settled that I should remain at the hotel, 
and drive every morning to Ramleh to give les- 
sons, returning at about five in the afternoon. I 
have mentioned that there was a railway to Ram- 
leh, which passed near the palace ; but the latter 
stood high above the rails, with a very steep and 
sandy ascent, so that it was not a pleasant way 
for any one going there daily. The carriage-road 
formed a gradual curve, and landed you at the 
harem gate. 

j ust under the portal of the outer gate sat the 
chief eunuch in the shade, with a man standing 
behind fanning him. He was a great personage, 
and around him were a crowd of satellites, 
eunuchs, Arabs, and generally the Greek lalla, 
to receive any order that might be sent out from 
my Princess. Sentinels walked up and down in 
front of the gates to guard the entrance, but a 
nod from the chief eunuch decided everything. 

The palace at Ramleh is situated very near the 
sea, and indeed it is several palaces, not one. 
The first is the harem, occupied by the wives of 
•hijs Highn^s, with all their attendants. The 
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next is the Khedive’s own palace, with a sub- 
terranean communication to that of his wives. 
Then came two or three more, which have been 
recently added for his married daughters, the 
last being built for my pupil. 

I was quite delighted with the palace when I 
entered it. Having passed the gate where the 
chief eunuch sat, I drove into an inner court, 
and then leaving the carriage, went into a sort 
of vestibule, where were several eunuchs. The 
doors were always kept locked, so that any one 
who might by chance have succeeded (in the 
absence of the chief eunuch) in passing the first 
gate, would here again be subjected to rigid 
scrutiny. I saw in this vestibule a door leading 
into an inner room, where lessons were given by 
the various Turkish and Arabic masters ; and as 
this part of the building belonged to the eunuchs, 
there was sufficient surveillance. Having passed 
through this vestibule, another door led me into 
the garden and up a flight of steps to the 
entrance of the harem. It was upon going in 
here that the coup d’oeil was so agreeable. A 
long and broad corridor extended the full length 
of the building from south to north. At the 
northern extremity was a very large terraced 
balcony, with a verandah overhead, and lattice- 
work screen about ten feet high op the three 
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open sides. This balcony was full, of rocking- 
chairs, where you might sit and listen to the 
ceaseless murmur of the waves breaking on the 
shore. The corridor was of the cruciform shape, 
the floors were covered with Indian matting, and 
the walls lined with divans ; in the transepts 
were all sorts of easy-chairs, couches, &c., but no 
sign of occupation— no tables, books, or work. 
A great many doors opened on both sides into 
inner apartments, and from the transepts stair- 
cases led to an upper floor exactly similar. 

My pupil, the Princess Zeyneb, had a suite of 
rooms on the west side, and to her and Kops^s I 
devoted all the mornings. Faik Hanem’s were 
on the east, and my afternoons were given to her. 

I took luncheon with the second and third 
Princesses and my pupils, and after we had 
finished I sat studying Turkish in the large 
balcony overlooking the sea until it was time to 
go to Faik Hanem’s apartments. Sometimes, 
however, I remained with the second Princess 
while we took coffee, and I tried to talk with 
her. Whatever I learned, however, was by sheer 
study ; I could not catch the language by ear 
as some people do. 

I could not help remarking how anxious both 
these ladies (second and third Princesses) were 
respecting the education pf their children, and in- 
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deed respecting the education of any of the slave 
children in the harem. I have already mentioned 
that it is common to purchase very young, chil- 
dren, and to have them brought up in the great 
harems to ensure a more careful training. I never 
met with the slightest interruption from either of 
these ladies ; on the contrary, they seemed much 
pleased with the discipline and punctuality that I 
maintained. Whatever interruptions I had came 
from the slaves, and they ceased after a time. 

Shaheen returned on the same day as the Prin- 
cess, but with a sad story. He had not told us 
why he was so anxious to go to Cairo, or we might 
perhaps have arranged it, not that his presence 
could have altered the event. He was expecting 
the birth of a child, and the mother was very 
young. When he reached Cairo the child was 
a day old, but the mother had been buried the 
morning of his arrival ! He stayed a few days 
to arrange a nurse for the child, and settle other 
claims, and then came back to us. He was very 
sad, but bore it with the resignation of a Mussul- 
man, saying “ it was the will of God ! ” 

He always accompanied me to the harem, and 
as I got out he said, “ You tell Zeyneb Hanem ; 
she very sorry ! ” I promised I would, and so I did. 
Both the Princess and Kopsfes looked sad, heard 
it all, but said nothing. 
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When I returned, Shaheen asked me with 
great anxiety what the Princess had said to my 
communication. 

“ Oh,” I replied, “ she was very sorry ! ” 

“ Sorry ! that all ! I thought she help me ! ” 

“ Help you ? ” said I ; “ what can the Princess 
do for you ? you have got a nurse ! ” 

“ Yes,” said he, sadly, “ but me poor man ! 
funeral cost much ! many people ! much meat ! 
much bread ! cost much money ! ” 

“ Oh,” I said, “ I understand ; you thought the 
Princess would give you something to help to pay 
the expenses ? ” 

“ Yes,” said he, “ she very good ! I thought 
she help me ! ” 

The next day I repeated the story again to the 
Princess, telling her that as Shaheen had been 
long in the service, I thought he had some claim 
to assistance in his trouble ; that I would try and 
raise a subscription, if she would head it with a 
donation. 

To this both the Princess and Kopsfes objected 
strongly. The latter said that Zeyneb Hanem, 
as daughter of his Highness, could not possibly 
give a small sum, and that she had so many de- 
mands on 'her purse that she could not give what 
would be expected of her. To this assertion Kop- 
s^s remained firm, and her opinion on all matters 
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of harem etiquette was final. “ Well,” said I, “ at 
any rate you can ask your mother.” To this the 
Princess readily agreed, and I then dropped the 
subject. At luncheon I always sat between my 
two pupils, and opposite the second and third 
Princesses. The table was elegantly served in the 
European style, and there was nothing in the 
manners or habits of these two ladies to indicate 
that it was new to them. If it had once been 
otherwise, that time was past. 

There was a momentary lull in conversation, 
and I thought it a good opportunity to intro- 
duce Shaheen’s story; accordingly I urged my 
pupil to tell her mother. Whenever I spoke to 
my pupils in French or English, the Princesses 
always asked immediately, “ Ne dir ? ” (What 
does she say ?) Thus urged between her mother 
and me, the Princess tried to render the story 
in Turkish. But the idiom of oriental languages 
is so different from that of French and English, 
that she hesitated a little in the translation, and 
became confused ; upon which the second Prin- 
cess turned to Kopsfes for an explanation. The 
latter had great command of language, and as 
I spoke, she translated the purport into Turk- 
ish, while my dear little pupil, the burden being 
no longer wholly upon her, added her quota to 
the explanations. The second Princess heard it 
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all silently, and when I had no more to say, the 
subject dropped. 

I was discouraged, and thought there was an 
end of the matter, as I could not renew the ap- 
peal ; but when we rose from luncheon, the second 
Princess asked me to go and take coffee with her. 
While doing so, I observed she said something 
to an attendant, who presently returned with a 
casket. The Princess unlocked it, and counted 
out twenty sovereigns, which she put into my 
hand, saying, “ For Shaheen ! ” I need not say 
Shaheen was overjoyed at the result of my ap- 
plication. 

About this time Mr Freeland left the service 
and went to England. His dismissal was very 
sudden, and without any fault having been found. 
His family were in England, but about to return 
shortly. 

These sudden dismissals are not understood in 
England, but here they are very common. Plans 
are changed, and the parties in the way of them 
are at once removed. Some compensation, more 
or less, may be given them, and there is an end 
of the matter. In this case the seclusion of the 
Princess made a household with a family unneces- 
sary ; her governess could give her lessons in the 
harem, and the Pasha’s establishment would 
henceforth be composed of gentlemen only. To 
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me personally, this breaking up of the English 
household we had formed for nearly two years 
was a subject of great regret. We had all four 
lived on excellent terms, and had had as few rubs 
as could well be expected from persons thus thrown 
together without any previous acquaintance. 

My pupil had asked me if I would go and live 
in the harem, but I was unwilling to do this for 
many reasons. I felt that I should be so entirely 
dependent on her that it would alter our relative 
positions, and probably make her studies merely 
nominal. I presume she was told to ask me ; for 
soon after, the second Princess, during luncheon 
one day, asked me if I would live with her 
daughter when she was married, and I agreed 
to do so. I knew very well from her character 
that she was not likely to do lessons after her 
marriage ; but I might acquire a moral influence 
over her that would be more important. Besides, 
she was so gentle and lovable that I had become 
very much attached to her. 

I had been asked to dine and sleep at the 
house of some friends, two or three stations be- 
yond the palace at Ramleh. I did so, and the 
next morning Mr Gisborne drove me in his wag- 
gonette to the harem gate. I sat on the front 
seat by him, and the sals ran befoi’e, as is cus- 
tomary in Egypt, to clear the way. When we 
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reached the gate, Mr Gisborne got down off the 
box and gave me his hand to assist me. The 
carriage was high, and I jumped down on the 
sand ; a very simple thing, and so much a matter 
of course with us that it seems absurd to relate 
it ; but the moment I had done so I felt what an 
incongruity it was to enter a Mahometan royal 
harem in such a way. There sat the chief eunuch 
in state, an Arab standing behind him flapping a 
great feather fan to keep off the flies, and another 
in front holding a tray with coffee. I shook 
bands with my friend and bade him good-bye, and 
then walked in. How would a Mahometan lady 
have entered ? Cloaked and veiled, she would 
have been lifted by two eunuchs out of the car- 
riage like a paralytic, the others standing by with 
low obeisances. 

The Ramleh palace was so delightfully cool and 
fresh, that I quite enjoyed going there every day, 
as much as I always disliked going into the harem 
at Abdeen. But the Khddive remained in Cairo, 
and the ladies were most anxious to join him ; so 
on the 20th of September I found on going to 
.my pupil that they were all about to return to 
Cairo. No orders had ancived for us (Mr Michell 
and myself), though we knew our departure could 
not be long delayed. At midnight a telegram 
arrived to say we were tt> go utf biy*th6 express 
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next morning, but we were not told where to go. 
So we went to the New Hotel, which we found 
almost empty, with the exception of Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker. 

We heard that his Highness and the harem 
were all at Gezireh, and as I had now the free 
entree, I drove there the next morning to see my 
pupil and to hear our plans. I found it was in- 
tended that Mr Michell and I should take up 
our abode at Gezireh for a time ; and I was glad 
of it, for it was extremely hot at Cairo, and the 
daily transit in the heat would have been very 
fatiguing. We were to reside in that part of the 
palace where my pupil had been with Zohrab Bey 
in the spring of 1872, before her seclusion in the 
harem. Zohrab Bey had now retired, the heat 
of Egypt having seriously affected his health (he 
was living at Broussa) ; another doctor was there 
to look after the Pasha, but of course no one 
could fill his place. Our household was therefore 
composed of the Pasha (by day) and his doctor, 
Edward Zohrab (the nephew of Zohrab Bey), 
Shefket, Mr Michell, and myself. We had French 
servants and a French cuisine, so that both apart-, 
ments and attendance were first-rate. 

I think I have before said that the part of the 
palace which we inhabited was that usually de- 
voted to illustrious visitors, except that, of course. 
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we did not occupy the state apartments. The 
shape was something like this : — 



River Nile 
East. 


The rooms that we occupied looked northward 
on to the small centre garden, and opened into 
the balcony, which formed a promenade one- 
eighth of a mile in extent. We were on the first 
floor. This balcony formed a charming walk 
in the evening. The whole extent commanded 
everything passing on the ^ river ; but the two 
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ends , had a fine view up and down the stream. 
It was a great amusement to me to watch the 
boats as they passed; which seemed to go equally 
fast whether going up or down. This is caused 
by there being usually a strong north wind 
blowing up the river, and a rapid current coming 
down. 

Of all the palaces built by the Mohammed Ali 
dynasty, that of Gezireh is the finest. The 
gardens are very extensive, with all kinds of rare 
plants and trees ; a great many animals — lions, 
tigers, bears, giraffes, ostriches, gazelles, &c., &c. 

The palace is not one vast block, but several 
distinct buildings ; as, one for the Khddive him- 
self, one for his harem, and one for illustrious 
visitors. 

There is a beautiful kiosk in the grounds where 
the Princess of Wales stayed when in Egypt. 
It is a perfect gem. The building is in two 
divisions, connected by a large marble vestibule, 
open at two sides, one on to the garden, the other 
to a lake with a pleasure-boat close by, and (with 
a space of garden between) opposite to the chief 
harem entrance. 

It is only one storey high, raised a few steps 
from the garden ; the flooring all of marble, 
beautifully polished, chess-board pattern, with a 
border in mosaic. On the garden side is a long 
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terrace walk (in marble) extending the whole 
length of the building. In the centre of the 
vestibule is a large fountain. On one side of it 
is the gi’and dining-iwm, with table for fifty 
covers, a private dining-room, and two spacious 
reception-rooms. In one of these are two beau- 
tiful marble tables in mosaic, wonderfully well 
executed. One came from Florence ; the other 
was a present from the Pope to the Khddive. 
What his Highness gave in return I do not 
know ; but, no doubt, it was something to 
exemplify the French saying, “ On lui donne 
un oeuf pour attraper un bceuf.” It is almost 
impossible to believe that the.se tables are not 
paintings instead of iimsiiics, so exquisitely is the 
marble shaded to repre.sent tlie figures and the 
bordei'S of flowei's arouiul tliem. 

On the other side of the vestibule is a drawing- 
room, in which is a betvutiful Aulmsson cai|>et, 
presented by Marie Araelie, Queen of the French, 
to Mohanuned Ali. There is a second drawing- 
room, which was fitted up as a liedroom for the 
Princess of Wales, and Ijeyond is a chai’ining 
bath-room. I was told that it cost the Klnklive 
dSSOOO a-year to keep this place in constant re- 
pair. The framework of the building is of iron, 
which gives a {mrticularly light and elegant effect 
to all the pillars. 
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The harem where my pupils now resided with 
the wives of his Highness was about five minutes’ 
walk from that part of the palace which I in- 
habited, and which was on the banks of the Nile. 
All the buildings were enclosed (giirdens, men- 
ageries, aviaries, &c., &c., all included) by high 
walls of vast extent, and any one once within 
these walls (by no means easy of enti'ance) could 
go about pretty freely, except that there wei'e 
sentinels near the approaches to the harem to 
warn oflF intruders. I walked to the hai'em every 
morning at about eight, returning at twelve ; and 
again in the afternoon at two, coming back at 
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five. The walk was so pleasant and breezy that 
I quite enjoyed it, except that it always gave me 
a pang when I entered and saw my dear little 
pupils. I had to cross two rustic bridges and 
pass along shady walks, skirting the lake by the 
kiosk, until I came to the chief entrance of the 
harem. The entrance, like that to the palace at 
Ramleh, was thoroughly oriental in character, 
though otherwise very dissimilar. At Ramleh 
the desert came up to the gates, and the only 
shade to be found was in the deep archway where 
the chief eunuch sat. At Gezireh a broad semi- 
circular drive was in front of tlie liarem gsites, 
and trees gave their thick shade all round. 
Several chairs were scsittered under these ti'ees, 
and theie sat the chief eunuch and perha])S a 
dozen followers. Many Arab sentinels were 
stationed near. 

I entered without opjwsition (as I was known) 
tlirough the first gate, wheie some eunuchs were 
seated, and one took down a jKuiderous key and 
o[)ened the heavy iron-lmrred dooi* which foj-med 
the second gate. His Highness went in and out 
by this gate, but plenty of eunuchs were on the 
watch for his coming in and going out, and at such 
times no one could enter, but must stand aside 
until he had passed. When the second gate was 
unlocked I entex’ed a large pavetl court, upon 
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which countless windows looked drearily down, 
and behind which were perhaps a hundrefl im- 
prisoned women. The best apartments do not 
look on these paved courts, but upon an inner 
garden surrounded by a high wall where the 
ladies of the harem walk. The room in which 
I sat with my pupils was on the ground-floor, 
opening on to the harem garden. It was 
spacious and airy, and would have been very 
pleasant but for one reminder. The windows 
had strong iron bars, .so that no one could get 
either in or out. It might seem unnecessary to 
have these l)arred windows when the high walls 
and the guarded gates are considered ; but men 
are often at work in the gardens, and these men 
are not eunuchs. The gardeners are engaj;ed 
tliere a good part of the day, and during that 
time one or two eunuchs patrol up and down and 
close the Venetian blinds of tlie apartments on 
the side where tlie men are at work. Of course 
if all were shut it was semi-darkness, but I alwavs 
took ciire that some should be open ; and though 
at first the eunuchs would close them, yet when I 
remonstrated and they saw in passing to and fro 
that we were always employed, they were very 
good-natured and took care to keep one or two 
open or partially so. 

These daily walks through the garden to and 
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from the harem lasted rather more than a fort- 
night ; but one morning in October, going there as 
usual, I found a number of vans drawn up near the 
gates, and soon discovered there was a general flit- 
ting. His Highness had felt the place damp the 
last night or two, and had decided upon removing 
to Abdeen, though the palace was being altered 
and enlarged, and numbers of workmen were still 
employed upon it. When I entered the harem, 
I found general rejoicing at the prospect of mov- 
ing. There is always rejoicing at any move, no 
matter where ; it makes a little change in the 
monotony of their lives. The Pasha was to con- 
tinue his lessons at Gezireh, sleeping at Abdeen, 
and driving out thither for some hours in the day. 
We (the educational stnft') were therefore to con- 
tinue in the same quartei’S for the present. For 
a considerable time past, a house liad been build- 
ing in the immediate vicinity of the palace of 
Abdeen, which it was inimoured was to be event- 
ually the “ school,” as they called it, of Ibrahim 
Pasha — that is to sav, he was to take his lessons 
thei-e, and it was to be the abode of his (Euro- 
pean) educational stafl'. 

There are now two or three broad handsome 
streets leading to the palace of Abdeen ; but a 
very few years ago, a thickly populated Arab 
quarter lay under the walls of the palace, on 
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two sides. The Khedive has done much to clear 
the town, to remove the dust-heaps, to widen out 
the densely inhabited quarters, by planning new 
thoroughfares, which should run into the heart 
of them, and there is no doubt that this has 
immensely promoted the general health of the 
city. A great part of the ground thus reclaimed 
was taken in to enlarge the palace, and the walls 
were given a much wider sweep, but some part 
was devoted to the building of three or four large 
handsome houses, one of which was to serve as 
the “ school,” and a new gate was opened in the 
palace wall opposite, so that the young Pasha 
should be in a few minutes, from his own apart- 
ments in the palace, transferred into the school. 
Bodily exercise is not considered necessj\ry 
among the upper classes in the East. We 
thought the daily drive good for the Paslia, but 
such was apjKirently not the opinion in high 
quarters. Wliatever might l>e tlie views held 
concerning the desinibility of this house for the 
Psisha, we looked ujxm it as decidedly objection- 
able for oui'selves, and dreaded very much the 
removing thither. The house itself was then 
very nearly finished, but the spice in front, which 
was intended for a ganlen, was a mere dust-heap, 
and the streets leading to it were only planned, 
but as yet impassable for carriages. 
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The loan of 1873, which had been proposed as 
a means of getting rid of the floating debt that 
had long weighed as an incubiis upon the revenue 
of the country, had pi’oved a total flxilure ; and 
retrenchment was the order of the day. This 
operated unfavourably on me, for the carriage 
which had been given to me the previous autumn, 
to go to and from the harem, was taken away. 
There were in the Khedive’s coach-liouses so 
many carriages, and so many English grooms 
and stablemen, tliat it was a thirrg inexjrlicable 
to us why one of these carriages, thus lying idle, 
should not be ordered to come at a stated hour 
to take me to the harem gates, and br’ing me 
away again. These men would have received 
their order-s, and obeyed them jrunctually, and 
there would have Ijeen an end of the matter. 
Instead of which an outdcxrr carriaire was or-dered 
for me, and when I went to tlie har-enr morning 
and afternoon, a napoleon a-day was cliarged for 
it. Naturally that seemed very high ; so as i*e- 
trenchments were being made, I found, when 1 had 
to go from Gezireh to Abdeen, that I was to re- 
turn to the first plan of having a harem carriage 
sent for me. Now this Avas the inconvenience of 
a harem carriage. There were only a limited 
number which drove into the outer court of the 
harem at an early hour every morning. The 
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Princesses might give a standing order (and they 
did do so) that a carriage was to be sent for me 
at a fixed hour every day ; but every order was 
given through the etinuchs, and these latter 
always set aside the standing order, to execute 
one tliat might be given at the moment. One of 
the Princesses wanted to send for a modiste, or 
some visitor staying in the harem wanted to go 
to tlie mosque or to the bazaars, or one of the 
eunuchs wanted to go somewhere, having re- 
ceived an order from the head eunuch to get 
sometliing ; so a carriage that ought to have Ijeen 
sent for me was taken for one, two, or three hours, 
and tlien despatched for me when it returned. 

During the first four days that I was supposed 
to go from Gezlreh to Alxleen, on two occasions 
no carriage whatever was sent for me. The 
first time tliat this omission occurred I managed 
to catch a liroken-down brougham that had just 
brought back Martini Bey, the doctor. 1 arrived 
two hours lieliind time, and in a carriage of which 
one door was broken oft’ and tied on with a rope. 
Had the Khwlive known it, he would have been 
very angry, and have given stringent oixlers on 
the subject, wliich would have lieen obeyed for 
a few days, and then the same thing would have 
gone on again. I had to do w’ith the harem ; 
all orders must pass through the eunuchs, and 
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these people have no idea of time, order, or in- 
struction. The commands of the Princesses are 
heard with apparent reverence, but are virtually 
disregarded. The Khddiv'e himself is the only 
person obeyed, and of course he cannot look into 
everything. 

The month of October is, I think, one of the 
most trying in Egypt. The waters are subsid- 
ing, and the flies, mosquitoes, and sand-flies are 
most troublesome and venomous. There is a 
heavv dew nifjlit and morninir, and it is unsafe 
to keep tlie windows o]ien at night on account 
of th^ damp. Many people do it, but also many 
suffer from it. A few days after the harem had 
left Gezireh I had a feverish attack, loss of sleep 
and appetite, and accomj>anied by great weak- 
nes.s. We had then an excellent cuisine, l)ut I 
took such a di.sgust to food I could eat nothing. 
For more than a week I did not go to Alxleen, 
and during all that time I hesird (particularly at 
night) tlie barlmrous sound of Arab music, whicli 
always accompanies the weddings of tlie lower 
classes. Ramadan was approaching, when no 
maniage can take place. The opposite side of 
the river (Boulak) is thickly jmpulated, and the 
sounds were incessant. There had l)een nothing 
but marriages ever since we landed from Con- 
stantinople. The poor little bride, often a girl 
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of ten or eleven, is paraded through the streets 
in a sort of Jack-in-the-green, where she must 
be nearly stifled with heat and dust. Men dance 
round her and play all sorts of antics. 

The facilities for divorce are very great : there 
is no occasion for any cause — the man is tired 
of his wife, that is quite a suflScient reason. Can 
it be wondered at that the rate of infant mor- 
tality is so gresit ? 

After nine days’ absence, I wrote to my pupil 
to tell her I was able to resume the lessons, and 
to ask her to order the carriage to fetch me the 
next day at the usual hour (eight o’clock). At 
five minutes past six the next morning (the sun 
had not risen) there were two pereons at the 
door of my room to tell me that a carriage had 
been sent to take me to Abdeen. At 6.39 the 
driver himself came up to tlie door, and finding 
I was not to Ije induced to go at so early an 
hour, he went away, and when at eight o’clock 
I went down (juite ready, he was gone, and no 
carnage to l)e seen ! The chief eunuch had told 
him to fetch me and to return immediatelv, and 
the driver dared not disobey. It was so damp 
that the flagstones in the courtyard were as wet 
as if it had been raining heavily ; the carriage 
did not come again, and I remained in the house 
all day. The next day was the firat of Bama- 
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dan,^ and the carriage came for me two hours 
later than it ought to have done. 

While I was staying at Gezireh, and the harem 
at Abdeen, I was unable to return to luncheon as 
I had hitherto done, because tlie bridge over the 
Nile, which I had to cross, is open for three hours 
daily, from about twelve to three, to enable dahct- 
hiehs to pass up and down, and is consequently 
closed for cairiages. I was obliged, therefore, 
to stay to luncheon at the harem. At Ihimleh 
this had been very pleasant ; I had taken it with 
the Princesses, and there was the charming breezy 
balcony to sit in afterwards with my book. At 
Abdeen it was not so. The Princesses and my 
pupils took tlieir meals witli his Highness, a 
family party wliere no stranger was admitted. 
His Highness does not fsist ; he is an active, 
energetic man, and he knows that food is neces- 
sary for those who work, so, though his table 
may Ije less luxurious in liamadan, tliei-e is a 
table kept. 1 he Princess and Faik Hanem esit 
with his Highness, and Kopses and Irfandil 
fasted — the first from choice ; the latter had no 
option, but was obliged to do as the others did, 
and if there is one thing in which the uneducated 
and untravelled Mussulman is rigid, it is the fast 

‘ The month of fasting is c.-»lled in Arabic liamadan, an«l in 
Turkish Ramazan. 
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during Kamadanr. But if they had to fast, there 
was no necessity for their abstaining from sleep, 
and many indemnified themselves by dozing all 
day long. Luncheon was ordered for me, and 
difficult enough it was to get ; neither slaves nor 
eunuchs were disposed to exert themselves to 
procure it, and when it came I felt ashamed to 
eat it while girls stood by who had taken no food 
since three or four o’clock in the morning, and 
would not have any until after sunset. This was 
the first year tliat Kopses had fasted. She could 
easily have abstained from it , had she chosen ; 
indeed she was accustomed to have all her meals 
with the Princess, strictly as her companion. She, 
however, scorned to screen hei’self from any pain 
or penalty ; and lieing bretl in a Mahometan 
hai’ein, shared the fast as rigidly as any, but 
with this difierence, that she went about her 
daily avocations as usual, without excusing her- 
self in any degree, and it was only by a certain 
feverish lot)k towards the close of the mouth, that 
I could linve discovered the privation she had 
imjK)sed on herself. 

At the end of ()ctol)er we were told one day at 
breakfast that we were to leave the jmlace imme- 
diately, to go for one night to the hotel, and on 
the monow to i*emove to Choubrah. The cause 
of our sudden flitting was this : At Gezii*eh the 
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entire cttmW and attendance are French. A few 
days before our departure the ‘cook had sent out 
a boy with a couple of ducks, telling him to take 
them back to the poulterer’s, as they were unfit 
for cooking. This was the cook’s version. The 
sentinel at the palace gates took the ducks from 
the boy, and accused him of intending to dispose 
of them. The cook went to the rescue. Many 
Ai'abs and Frenchmen joined, and a great alter- 
cation ensued. The Araljs said that the cook 
struck the sentinel, which the French denied. 
At any rate, his Highness took the Anil) ver- 
sion, and the cook was dismiased on the spot ; 
whether deservedly or net we had no means of 
judging. All the Frenchmen spoke of the ctxik 
as a civil, obliging man, and he htul Ijeen upwards 
of two years in the service ; but such universal 
})eculation goes on in Egypt, tliat if here and 
there an honest man is to be found, he is not 
believed in. 

The next day we moved into the house at 
Choubrah wliich I liad inhabited on my first airi- 
val. It was one of the handsomest and best built 
houses in Cairo, and the first winter of our an-i- 
val it had been provided with eveiy comfort sup- 
posed to be necessary for English people. This was 
now about the fifth time of our return to it, and 
although at every removal the Khddive had been 
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charged a large snm for its being refurnished, we 
found things worse and woree at each return. We 
had been provided with goofl, solid, and, at the 
same .time, handsome furniture, wardrobes, dress- 
ing and writing tables, work and card tables, 
bookcases, &c., all fitted with gotxl patent locks 
and keys. When we came back, we always found 
the keys lost, and the locks either broken or ham- 
pered. To the Arabs one key is the same as 
another; if they cun only get it into the lock, 
tliey will force it, until they succeed in ojjening 
it. Locking it again is, of coui*se, quite another 
matter, but tliat is no business of theirs. All the 
good furniture tliat had l)een left in our rooms 
had been removed to outhouses, where it had be- 
come dirty and spoilt. If we disliked leaving our 
wardroljes or drawers unlocked, the onlv remedv 
was to send for a locksmith. He would charge 
us exorbitantly, and put the commonest things in 
place of the good locks broken. His ktn’S were of 
no sort of use, as they would ot)en any lock, so 
you might Jis well leave your things open. I 
I’emember the Princess hatl a gi^eat box in which 
her books, &c., were removed, whenever we went 
anywhere, as her things were never mixed with 
ours. The lock was very common and was out of 
order, so I sent for a locksmith, who at once said 
he must put a new one, to which I assented. 
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But when he had done having put a new lock 
and also hinges, all of the commonest description, 
he had the effrontery to ask a napoleon for the 
job ! I absolutely refused to pay it, and, after a 
gieat deal of altercation, compromised the matter 
for 8s. The box was quite new, a great cumber- 
some thing, bought in the Mouskee, but lock and 
hinges had botli given way on the fii’st removal. 
The locksmith whom I have mentioned was an 
Italian, not an Arab. 

Our household at Choubrah was now differently 
composed from what it had been on my first arrival. 
An Annenian gentleman, Yakoub Bey, was adleil 
the Pasha’s “ Governor,” as Mr Freeland and 
General Maclean liad l)eeii liefore styled. He did 
not give les.sons, but bad the general superintend- 
ence of the Ijousehold. Mr Micbell, wlio l»ad l)eeu 
originally engaged as Greek and Ljitin tutor to 
the Pasha (his Highness having tlien the inten- 
tion of sending his son to Oxford) ; Martini Bey, 
an Itiilian doctor ; and Shefket, the Abyssinian 
com[)anion of Ibrahim Pasha. The.se formed the 
household, to which was soon after adde<l Mah- 
moud Bey, the fifth son of his Highness, who had 
come from England on occasion of the four royal 
marriages, and had remained in Egypt ever since. 
The Pasha Wiis at the house from alx)ut 8 a.m. to 
4 P.M. Mahmoud Bey lived witli us entirely. We 
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were a strangely mixed household, composed of 
seven nationalities, Egyptian (or Turkish, which- 
ever we may call the Pasha), Armenian, Abyssin- 
ian, Italian, English, and French, and Arab ser- 
vants. When Mahmoud Bey joined us, he was 
accompanied by a Turkish gentleman, Turabi Bey, 
which made eight nationalities under one roof. 

Turabi Bey liad, many yeai’s previously, lived 
in England with the Turkish Embassy, and had 
then acquired, with the language, such an admira- 
tion of p]ngHsh manners and institutions, that he 
had actually married an English lady, and, more- 
over, liad prevailed on her to accompany him to 
Egypt upon his taking service with the Viceroy. 
Perhaps it was a dangerous experiment for an 
Englishwoman to make, not only to marry a Turk, 
but to settle with liim in a countiy where po- 
lygamy is the law ; but I presume she had just 
reliance on her own attractions, and, moreover, on 
her excellent qualities as mistress of a household ; 
for, with all the difticulties attendant on house- 
keeping in Egypt, she contrived somehow to keep 
up a capital table, and a very comfortable Eng- 
lish home. As she was hospitable, and freely 
imparted her good things, I believe many of her 
husband’s Mussulman friends would willingly have 
renounced polygamy, and its attendant discom- 
forts, if they could only have found any like her. 

VOL. II. D 
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As to her husband, he knew when he was well 
off! 

It is customary for all Europeans engaged in 
the Khedive’s service to have a contract, which 
stipulates not only the conditions but the coin in 
which payment is to be made. Now copper is 
much depreciated in value in Egypt, and one of 
the gentlemen I have mentioned was complaining 
to me one day that about one-fifth of his monthly 
pay had been given to him in copper ! He could 
not pay it away again at one-half the value at 
which he had received it, and then, as the weight 
was very great, he had to hire a man to carry it 
home for him ! The loss thus occasioned is well 
undei'stood at the daira; so to make some amends 
for it, backsheesh to the amount of one and some- 
times two months’ pay is often given in the course 
of the year. As in most cases, his Highness pays 
fop it in the end ! 

According to the almanack, ‘liamadan was to 
have thirty days for the year of which I am 
writing, and Bairam would therefore begin on a 
Friday. But I was told it was not tlie right 
thing for the Bairam to commence on Friday, be- 
cause Friday is always a fete, and it was not right 
to have two fetes on one day. The Khedive wished 
therefore the Bairam to begin on Thuisday. The 
Bairam is a religious ceremony depending on the 
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new moon, and there are sheikhs watching for its 
appearance all over the Mahometan empire. It 
may be cloudy in one place and not in another, so 
wherever it is first visible, it may be in Upper 
Egypt, or it may be in Turkey, if a telegraph wire 
is within reach, the news is instantly communi- 
cated. (How they managed before telegraphs 
were invented I do not know.) This was the sort 
of talk I heard around me, by persons who had 
lived in Egypt for years, but when I repeated it 
in the harem I was answered, “ How can. his 
Highness’s wishes influence the Bairam? The 
new moon would be visible in Turkey as well as in 
Egypt.” “ But,” said I, “ how can such an absurd 
idea be gravely stated if there is no foundation 
whatever for it ? ” To this I was answered, that 
there was a popular superstition that if the Bairam 
begtm on a Friday, some great calamity would 
befall the country before the year was out. The 
calamity was, however, averted for that year, as in 
the course of the night twenty-one guns were 
fired to announce that the long fast was over, and 
the Khedive gave the usual Bairam reception at 
an early hour on Thursday the 20th of November. 
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On the 1st of November (1878) we had the first 
rain which had fallen in Egypt since the previous 
winter. During the month, it fell on five days ; 
and in the course of the winter there were many 
which might, even in our climate, be called. wet 
days. One inconvenience is, that no one is ever 
prepared for rain in Egypt. On the second day 
of the Bairam, when the races were held at 
Abbassieh, it came down in such a way that 
people fled for shelter in all directions, for no 
one is ever provided with a greatcoat or water- 
proof, and very few with an umbrella. The roads 
were soon seas of mud ; and in the narrow streets 
where there is much traffic they remained so for 
several days. 
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On the 6th of December it was announced to 
us that the house at Abdeen, intended for the 
educational staff of Ibrahim Pasha, was ready for 
their reception, and I was to remove to the New 
Hotel, there to remain until the marriage of my 
pupil, when I had agreed to live with her. It 
was a great wrench to me leaving Choubrah, and 
finally breaking up the English household which 
had been my home since my coming to Egypt. At 
the hotel I soon made plenty of acquaintances ; 
but then we had not the same interests in common 
which had bound me to those with whom I had 
hitherto resided. I continued my daily lessons at 
the harem ; and as I had still the same trouble 
with the carriage, I did not come away in the 
middle of the day, as I had done the previous 
winter, hut stayed to luncheon, and gave lessons 
to Faik Hanem in the afternoon. When I first 
began to take luncheon in the harem at Pamleh, 
I sat at table with the Princesses ; but now at Ab- 
deen his Highness ate with them always en fa- 
mille, so a second table was provided, where I sat 
with Kops^s and Charissas Hanem (a very pretty 
young lady who acted as amanuensis to the sec- 
ond Princess), and also any visitors who might 
happen to be staying in the palace. The table 
was served d la franque, but during Pamadan 
that of course ceased ; and afterwards, when the 
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regular meals began, the slaves, disliking the 
extra trouble which a dinner d la franque gave 
them, and having received no fresh orders on the 
subject, gave us everything a la turque. This 
service is extremely simple : a round table, on 
which a large circular tray is put ; the dish is in 
the middle, and is frequently changed ; and a 
small plate and spoon are put for each guest, with 
a large piece of bread ; the spoon is to be used if 
the dish contains any liquid food, but if it is meat 
or anything solid, the fingers are applied. A 
knife and fork were put for me. I was helped, or 
rather I helped myself, before any one else ; but 
when I saw each hand in turn dipped into the 
dish, I did not care to eat, and the next day 
told Kops^s that I did not want any luncheon. 
She asked me particularly why, upon which I 
said I did not feel hungry enough to eat after 
that fashion. She made me no reply, but the 
next day I found that an express order had been 
given that the dinner (or luncheon) should always 
be served d la franque, and this continued as long 
as I gave lessons in the palace. I mention this 
as an instance, amongst many, of the courtesy 
and kindness of these ladies, and their readiness 
to adapt their customs to European requirements. 

As both the Princess and Faik Hanem were to 
be married in the following February, there were 
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naturally endless interruptions with modistes, &c. 
It is Turkish etiquette for a young lady to appear 
totally ignorant of the cause of these preparations. 
My pupil, the Princess, having been brought up 
among Europeans, did not observe this etiquette ; 
but Faik Hanem did so strictly. One day she 
complained of being very tired of standing. “Why 
have you been standing ? ” said I. “ Oh, I have 
had ten dresses to try on ! ” she replied. “ Ah 
for your wedding I suppose,” said I. “ My wed- 
ding ! I don’t know what you mean ! ” she 
answered so coldly, and with so surprised a look, 
that I should have thought myself misinformed if 
I had not been so sure of the fact. Another time 
I mentioned something I had heard of her future 
husband, and she replied very quietly, “ I don’t 
know of whom you are speaking.” 

As I had promised to live with the Princess 
after her marriage, I spoke to her sometimes of 
the rooms I should occupy, and the way in which 
I should wish them to be furnished — things so 
matter of course with us, that it may appear 
unnecessary for me to trouble myself about them ; 
but my observation in the harem had taught me 
that it was highly essential I should look after 
them myself in time. The Princess told me 
candidly that at present she could not move in 
the matter, that she was not at liberty to express 
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any wish, that her mother had the sole manage- 
ment of everything. 

“Well, but surely,” said I, “you can speak to 
your own mother ? ” “Not even to my own 
mother,” she replied. 

Kops^s corroborated this. It was considered 
immodest for a young lady to allude to her 
approaching marriage. But she talked to me 
very openly and sensibly on the subject. 

I had seen that in the harem there was no such 
thing as privacy, and I felt and said that if I 
lived in it, privacy I must have, and also facilities 
for employing myself — to sit dawdling about all 
day would soon fit me for a lunatic asylum. I 
must have writing - tables, work - tables, chairs, 
&c. ; and the ideas among Orientals of European 
requirements are all taken exclusively from the 
French, who do not excel according to our 
English ideas in useful furniture, though a great 
improvement upon Eastern habits. 

The youngest daughter of Mohammed Ali, and 
great-aunt of my pupil, had come from Constan- 
tinople (where she resided with her husband 
Kiamil Pasha), to be present at the wedding of 
her grand-niece. This lady bore the same name 
as my pupil, being called Zeyneb Hanem Effendi. 
Miss Martineau, in her book upon Egypt, speaks 
of her marriage in 1845. She had a great many 
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ladies in her train, and sometimes they dined at 
the same table with me. There were some very 
handsome women among them, and they had 
very good manners. 

About the middle of December the hotels were 
getting very full. I made many pleasant ac- 
quaintances, and we got up several excursions. 
It used to amuse me very much to hear the 
different opinions expressed about the same 
thing. Some people were enthusiastic about the 
bazaars of Cairo, and declared they could spend 
whole days in visiting them — they were so 
quaint, so picturesque ! Others saw in them 
nothing but dark, smelly places which they 
would rather avoid. Some raved about the 
climate of Egypt, and said it gave them new life ; 
but these were the old stagers who came out 
every winter. Others, who had just arrived, and 
saw the rain and the mud (it being an excep- 
tionally bad winter), declared the whole thing was 
a “ take in ” and a “ sell,” and wished they had 
remained in Europe, where, at any rate, they 
would have had better food and accommodation 
for their money. 

Mr Crowfoot, a Cambridge man, who came 
out to search in Coptic monasteries for Biblical 
manuscripts, paid his first visit to the Pyramids. 
“ What did you think of them ? ” said I to him 
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on his return. “ Oh, I was much disappointed in 
them,” he replied. “ A mere mass of stones, noth- 
ing more. I should never care to see them again. 
I was interested in the Temple of the Sphinx, but 
the Pyramids are nothing ! ” 

Professor Flower, with his wife, came at the 
same time to winter in Egypt, and after their 
first visit to the Pyramids, I put the same ques- 
tion to them. “ Oh,” said he, “ they are over- 
powering ! ” He and his wife started from the 
hotel in the early morning, as people usually do. 
When they got half-way, and first saw them, they 
stopped the carriage at once to revel in the view. 
“ I wonder how we ever got there at all,” they 
said to me. “ Did you go inside ? ” “ No.” “ Or 
up ? ” “ Oh, no ! we only walked round them, and 
stood and looked at them, and could have spent 
days in doing so.” So they came back in the 
evening, with their hearts and minds full of what 
they had seen and felt. 

There was a gentleman sat by me at the table 
d’hdte, who had just come from Constantinople, 
where he had been living for three yeara I was 
talking to him one day about an article in the 
‘ Times,’ which spoke of the opening of a new rail- 
way from Haider Pasha, near Scutari, to Ismidt. 
The reason of its being noticed in the ‘Times’ 
was, because it might eventually become the be- 
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ginning of the highroad to India. The writer 
dilated much on the beautiful scenery of this com- 
pleted bit of railway, and its classical associations. 
I had looked forward much to making this excur- 
sion in the previous summer during our stay at 
Constantinople, but had been prevented, first by 
the heat, and secondly by our sudden departure. 
I asked this gentleman if he had been on the line, 
and if so, what he thought of it. He said he had 
made the excursion, but he did not see much to 
admire in it. “ But,” said I, “ the railway skirts 
the sea, and you would have on your right the 
Sea of Marmora and the group of Princes’ Islands, 
and oh the left, in the background, the chain of 
Mount Olympus ! ” “ Oh yes,” he replied, “ you 

had all that, but there is nothing particular in it 
that I can see.” He thought Constantinople a 
nasty, dirty place, and the surroundings very much 
over-praised. A few evenings ago he had been 
up to the Citadel to see the sun set, and there 
were some people, strangers to him, who came up 
with the same object probably, and who stood 
near him. He supposed they had read that it 
was a fine sight, so they were in raptures, but 
he only saw a wide waste of sandy desert, and a 
great mist ! He went to see the procession of the 
Mahmal, but he looked upon it as the same kind 
of thing as a Lord Mayor’s show ! “ What kind 
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of thing do you admire?” I asked. “Well,” he 
replied, “I was returning once at 3 A.M. on a 
summer’s morning from a volunteer review at 
Windsor, and as I crossed Waterloo Bridge, I 
was struck with the aspect of London at that 
early hour, and though very tired, I stood on the 
bridge half an hour looking at it. I have never 
seen anything to equal that.” 

I went very frequently to the opera, as my 
pupil gave me a box whenever I wished for one, 
and the distance fr’om the New Hotel being only 
a few hundred yards, I had no occasion for the ex- 
pense of a carriage. Very few people indeed used 
a carriage to take them to the opera — only those 
who lived in the outskirts of the town ; but the 
majority of travellers, staying at the hotels in the 
immediate vicinity, generally walked. 

This was my third winter in Egypt, and it was 
very different from the two preceding, and also two 
following winters. There were certainly many 
fine days worthy of Egypt, but there were also 
many stormy ones. Sometimes there were south- 
erly winds (the coldest in winter) and clouds of 
dust, then nothing was to be heard but the slam- 
ming of doors and windows, and occasional break- 
ing of glass. A few invalids, who came out hop- 
ing for a warm climate, thought they had much' 
better have stayed at home. Those who went in 
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a good dahahieh up the Nile, and came back at 
the end of the winter, declared it had been de- 
lightful, but for those who stayed at the hotels in 
Caii’O, the discomfort was great. People went 
down to breakfast wrapped up in shawls and 
in greatcoats, for the draughts were terrible. 
There were some days on which we had torrents 
of rain, and the streets were almost impassable 
for mud. The poor Arabs complained terribly, 
and the old residents said the climate was under- 
going an entire change, since such winters were 
formerly unknown in Egypt. It was aU to be 
ascribed to the plantations which had been made 
in the vicinity of Cairo. A few people in the 
New Hotel had fires in their rooms. This hotel 
being one of the last built, many of the apart- 
ments were provided with fireplaces out of regard 
to English prejudices. I went to the harem aU 
the same every day, though very little was done. 
One day, during the bad weather I have men- 
tioned, I had occasion to go into the Mouskee, and 
took a carriage from the door to convey me there. 
There had been heavy rain on the two preceding 
days, but it was then fine, The Mouskee was, a 
few years ago, before the European element pre- 
dominated so much, the chief street in Cairo, but 
it is a Frank and not an Arab quarter. The 
houses are very high, and the groimd-floor occu- 
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pied solely by shops. The street is about wide 
enough for two carriages, and the sun does not 
penetrate it more than an hour or two at mid-day. 
I could hardly have believed, without seeing, the 
state in which it was. I was obliged to go, but 
when I saw the difficulty of advancing, I would 
gladly have turned back, had it been possible. 
At last the horses stuck fast. The driver lashed 
in vain, but finding that useless, he got down and 
examined the horses. Having satisfied himself 
on the score of their being without any serious 
injury, he tried to stimulate them to exertion by 
thrusting the butt-end of the whip into their sides, 
but they never moved. I got out, and walked 
back through the heavy mud and deep ruts, de- 
termined never again to go to the Mouskee after 
such weather. 

My difficulties with the harem carriage still con- 
tinued. Eight A.M. was the time it was to be at 
the hotel door to fetch me. Sometimes it came at 
seven, and sometimes at nine or ten, never at the 
right time. I had not always the same driver, 
but one man, Hassan, very frequently came. 
Shaheen was always waiting under the portico to 
tell me when the carriage arrived. He accom- 
panied me to the harem gate, and was sitting 
there outside when I came out again, to assist me 
in getting a carriage to take me back. He did 
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what he could, but that was very little, as the 
eunuchs will not tolerate the slightest interfer- 
ence, and make a point of treating every man, 
gentle or simple, whose business may take him to 
the harem gates, with the most marked disrespect 
and even contumely. They thus revenge them- 
selves for the advantages which men in the outer 
world have over them. This Hassan, in addition 
to his unpunctuality, which might not be his fault, 
was a very disagreeable man, noisy and bluster- 
ing. He was a reckless driver, jolting and hurry- 
ing along, and keeping me in a state of continual 
trepidation, not for myself, but for the unfortunate 
donkeys who came iii his way, which he would 
send spinning away for several yards, by coming 
in violent contact with the panniers with which 
they were laden. He considered it a point of 
honour, in the narrowest streets, to dart in front 
of any vehicle which might be before him. 

As 8 A.M. was the time at which I ought to 
start for the harem, Shaheen was not in waiting 
before that hour ; if, therefore, as sometimes hap- 
pened, Hassan came at seven, he would leave his 
horses and make his way up to my room, telling 
me rudely (I kept the door locked) that the car- 
riage was there, and he could not wait. On such 
occasions he would go away, and not return at 
all. It was he who came up to my room at Ge- 
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zireh at 6 a.m. before sunrise. He often asked 
for backsheesh, which I did not consider myself 
bound to give, as he never did anything for me, 
and was extremely uncivil. At last I did give 
him a florin on two different occasions, but he 
was much woi’se after it, and would, when driv- 
ing, stoop down and look through the front win- 
dow of the brougham, shouting “Backsheesh!” 
He grew so insolent that, although I knew re- 
dress would only be tempoi*ary, I determined to 
complain to the Princesses, and did so. The next 
morning he did not appear until nine, but was 
very silent, and I was too disgusted to make any 
inquiry as to the cause of his being late. When 
I got to the harem I found out the reason. He 
had driven into the courtyard as usual, had been 
told by the eunuchs to descend from the box, had 
been conducted into an inner receptacle, where he 
well knew what awaited him, and then and there 
he had been bastinadoed. The next day there 
was a marked difference in his manner. He was 
quite punctual in the morning at eight, and when 
I came out of the harem in the afternoon, I found 
him waiting for me. He said something very earn- 
estly to Shaheen, and the latter, grinning from 
ear to ear, explained to me, while the driver stood 
by watching my countenance, “that Hassan al- 
ways come right time ; he wait for me till I 
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ready ; he wait for me, no matter how long ; he 
glad to wait ; he do anything I want.” I said 
“Taib, taib” (good, good) to this astonish- 
ing change, and there the matter ended, for a 
time ! 

There had been a son or daughter born of each 
of the royal marriages that had taken place in the 
beginning of 1873. An English nurse was en- 
gaged for one of these children, and she arrived 
about a week after the child was born. This 
nurse had been in Egypt before, and had made 
up her mind, for the sake of the high pay, to 
undertake a post, the discomforts of which, to an 
Englishwoman habituated to all the conveniences 
of life in our country, can hardly be exceeded. 
It is the custom in Egypt, when a child is born, 
to wash it in wine, and then bandage it up for 
forty days. It had been intended that the forty 
days should expire before the child was given up 
to the new nurse. I don’t know whether the. 
young mother had any misgivings, or whether 
she had been influenced by any one; at any 
rate, the child was given up at once to the 
new nurse. The latter undressed it at once, and 
holding it over a cold bath, sponged it well from 
head to foot. Some old harem nurses looked on 
all the while, frowning much at the innovation, 
and auguring the direst effects to the child. 
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Some always remained present throughout the 
day, going out occasionally to relieve their minds 
by relating what they had witnessed, and then 
coming back to see if the child was still alive. 
They were evidently astonished at his vitality, 
and argued that he must be a wonderfully strong 
infant not to succumb to such treatment. Abnost ^ 
all the Princesses have now English nurses ; there 
are a few Swiss, but the English predominate. 

When first Ismael Pasha became Viceroy, and 
European fashions were introduced into the 
harem, several English, French, and Italian 
women were engaged to live there as parlour- 
maids, ironers, di'essmakers, and hairdressers. 
The pay was high, but the terms of their con- 
tract were generally rather stringent, as it was 
a grave experiment to introduce free women 
among the inmates of the harem, taught from 
childhood that it was the greatest indecency to 
show their faces to a man. In the earliest con- 
tracts, I was told, it was inserted that they 
were to have free access to the harem gardens, 
but never to go beyond the gates, under pain 
of instant dismissal. This restriction was after- 
wards taken oft’, and liberty given to go out, 
permission having heen first asked. After three 
or four years, most of the Europeans employed 
in the Viceroy’s harem were dismissed, as there 
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were constant complaints on both sides. A few 
still remained in the families of the married sons 
and daughters. One of those formerly employed 
as ironer in the Khedive’s household told me 
that during Kamadan she had often been obliged 
to go out and purchase water for (banking. It 
is all filtered, and the place where the filtering 
goes on is kept locked. The slaves and eunuchs 
were either asleep or did not care to take the 
trouble of bringing water to a Giaour (infidel) 
when they were debarred the use of it themselves. 
This person, who was a veiy steady respectable 
woman, told me that she had sometimes ironed 
all day with the thermometer in the room standing 
at 116° ! Of course this was during a khamsecn ; 
but the work was at all times very arduous, as 
in a hot climate only washing materials are worn, 
and the quantity was something enormous. A 
wardrobe-keeper of one of the Princesses told me 
that she had upwards of 500 dresses to keep in 
order, all belonging to her mistress. Her duty 
was to keep these dresses, and see that all the 
lace, &c., was fresh, and any dress ready to 
put on at a minute’s notice whenever it might 
be wanted by the Princess. Though the office 
is called wardrobe -keeper, there are no ward- 
robes, everything is kept in boxes, which are aU 
of one size, placed round the room with a cover- 
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ing of shawls, so that they look like a succession 
of divans. According to my experience, the 
boxes seemed to occupy as good a room as the 
misti’ess, as they were always put in one of the 
chief apartments, which was kept locked. 

I have said that the weather was very bad ' 
this particular winter, and unfortunately thei’e 
were many invalids who had come out to seek 
health, and were staying in the hotel, certainly 
not the place to find it. Among these I soon 
noticed a gentleman remarkable for the extreme 
delicacy of his appearance. He was accompanied 
by a young man who was evidently no relation, 
but who scarcely ever left him. I will call the 
invalid Mr llobertson and his friend Mr Wilson. 
During the fii’st few days after their arrival, they 
generally took a short drive in the Choubrah 
road when the weather permitted, but very soon 
Mr Robertson took to his room and never left it. 
The young man came down to the table d'lidte, 
and sat next to the chaplain .and me at one end 
of the table, always going away before the meal 
was over. One day I could not help being struck 
with the young man’s countenance, he looked so 
ill, and I asked him if anything was the matter. 
He said that he had not slept for four nights, 
as he was so constantly watching his friend. 
The latter, he said, insisted upon his going down 
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to his meals, or he would not leave him at all. 
In the evening I saw him again for a few minutes. 
The doctor had just been, and said there was no 
hope. “If a million could save him,” said Mr 
Wilson, “ it would he forthcoming.” But riches 
could avail nothing ; he died that night. The 
extraordinary thing was, that the rich man was 
married and had grown-up children ; -and yet, 
knowing his critical state, he preferred to come 
out to Egypt with only a dependant. Mr Wil- 
son had beeh three years engaged in looking 
after some mines in Sardinia belonging to Mr 
Bobertson, and upon landing at Southampton 
had received a telegram to await there the 
arrival of his employer. When Mr Bobertson’s 
death was approaching, Mr Wilson begged him 
to let his family be told of his situation ; but the 
invalid refused, and died with only his faithful 
attendant. When all was over, Mr Wilson tele- 
graphed for instructions. The answer came at 
once — The body was to be buried at Cairo, and 
Mr Wilson was to return at once to the mines ! 
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Dust-st 07 *ms and rain — Unceremonious hour for 'paying a hill — Mar- 
riage of the Princess — Panic in the chief saloon — Intrusion of 
Arab women — Going home of the bride — Dine at Auriquds^ and 
afterwards drive out to see illuminations — Meet a funeral car — 
Marriage of the adopted daughter — Concert at Kasr-el-Nil — First 
visit to the two brides. 


The Kourban Bairam this year fell on the 28 th 
of January, a very bleak and ungenial day, with 
a south-west wind. The south wind is the cold- 
est in winter, but there is nothing bracing in the 
cold. It is so impregnated with dust that it not 
only nearly blinds you, but fills up all the pores 
of the skin. You by no means escape it by re- 
maining in-doors, as with few exceptions the 
houses are draughty and the windows and doors 
fit very badly. I had been asked to join a party 
to the Pyramids on the second day of the Bairam, 
and felt rather doubtful about accepting, but in 
the night such a storm of wind arose, and con- 
tinued more or less throughout the day, as effec- 
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tually put an end to the party. Such a day in the 
desert would have been one never to be forgotten ; 
. it was bad enough in the New Hotel. The air 
was so full of dust that the Ezbekeah Gardens 
opposite were not visible. The total absence of 
comfort in the hotel made it still more trying ; 
there was no sliutting out the wind and the dust. 
The only thing that could be said was, that ac- 
cording to the newspapers it was a very bad 
winter throughout Europe. 

The festivities for the marriage of my pupil 
had been fixed to begin on the 1st of February, 
but they were for some reason postponed to the 
8th. This was fortunate, as there are always 
al fresco fetes on such occasions, and the weather 
could not have been worse than it was during 
the first week in February. I had had a (quantity 
of lace sent to me from Malta, purchased for me 
hy a lady whom I had known during my residence 
in the island, and I was waiting an opportunity 
of sending the money to pay for it. A gentleman 
who was just leaving by one of the P. and 0. 
boats vid Southampton, which always stop at 
Malta, offered to pay for me, and I accepted his 
offer, and gave him the money. But unluckily the 
steamer did not get to Malta until near midnight ; 
and as it would leave again at 4 A.M., my friend 
went at once ashore and reached the Strada 
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Mezzodi at 1 A.M. The hostess was in bed and 
asleep, but persistent knocking roused up the 
household. A parley took place from the win- 
dows, explanations ensued, and the gentleman 
was admitted. The money was paid, a slight 
account of what was going on in Egypt was 
given, and the gentleman took his leave and re- 
turned on board. ^ 

As the contract for the marriage of my pupil 
had been signed the year before, the festivities 
only commenced on Monday the 8th of February. 
On the previous day she had left her father’s 
palace for that of her grandmother at Kasr-el-Ali, 
where the wedding fetes had been given the pre- 
ceding year. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
there were dinners and entertainments, as on the 
former occasions, but I will only particularise the 
Wednesday, when the procession of the bride took 
place.’ As carriages were very expensive (about 
£3 for the night), I had asked my pupil if she 
would order a harem carriage to be sent for me, 
and she promised that she would not forget it. 
The dinner was to be at seven, but as the line 
of carnages might be long, I wished it ordered to 
fetch me at six. I had just come up from lun- 
cheon at half-past one, when Shaheen came to me 
to say that a carriage was at the door, and that 
I was wanted at the harem immediately. My 
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first impulse was to go off directly, thinking my 
pupil really wanted me, but a little consideration 
made me hesitate, and decide that the immediate 
urgency of my departure might be a ruse of 
the eunuchs who wanted the carriage. There 
were several ladies staying in the hotel who 
took the liveliest interest in the marriage of 
my pupil, and these surrounded me with sug- 
gestions as to why I was wanted in such haste. 
Now backsheesh is an institution in the East, and 
the first Europeans who were engaged in the 

Vicerov’s harem received at the Bairam and also 
1/ 

at other times handsome presents in jewellery, 
&c. Gradually it had been discovered that it 
was not a European fashion, and when the new 
staff appointed to Ibrahim Pasha and his sister 
arrived from England, the practice was discon- 
tinued. With regard to weddings, however, it 
still held good. I had seen that all persons con- 
nected with the brides or bridegrooms of the pre- 
ceding year had received presents, and I myself 
had, from the future mother-in-law of my pupil, 
received a handsome present at the signing of 
the contract. The ladies around me therefore 
argued that my pupil had sent for me in this 
hurry in order to give me the presents (jewels, 
in all probability), that I might shine with due 
eclat on this important occasion. 
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I dressed as fast as I could and hurried off to 
Kasr-el-Ali. As I entered in a harem carriage 
my card of invitation was not required ; I was 
admitted without opposition and also without 
ceremony. The rooms through which I passed 
were full of company, but there were no Euro- 
peans. Theatricals were going on behind the 
screens, and dancing and music in different 
saloons. I inquired for the Princess, and was 
conducted to another suite of apartments, where 
I found her with Kopses and a number of attend- 
ants, amongst whom was her dada, henceforth a 
person of great importance. 

My pupil scanned me narrowly from head to 
foot, as she was anxious I should appear to advan- 
tage, and generally thought me too indifferent to 
dress. The inspection appeared to be tolerably 
favourable, and then she asked me why I had 
come so early, as she knew my tastes and habits, 
and feared I should be bored by being so long 
without employment or congenial companions. 
For herself it was not etiquette to appear in the 
saloons until nine or ten in the evening ; she was 
supposed to be in strict seclusion. She had given 
the order, as I had asked, for a carriage to be 
sent for me at 6 p.m. The eunuchs, however, had 
followed their usual plan of sending it when it 
suited their convenience. 
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When my pupil was first “shut up” in the 
harem, her dada and other attendants had 
made a strong effort, by flattery and various 
cajoleries, to regain the influence over her which 
they had possessed before her long intercourse with 
Europeans. She was of too gentle and timid 
a character, even had she wished it, to dismiss 
them now and talk to me alone ; and as I per- 
ceived that my presence was a restraint upon all, 
I left her and went back into the saloons to pass 
the two or three hours that still remained before 
the European visitors could arrive. There was 
the same monotonous music and the same danc- 
ing. One dance was by a party of nine girls, and 
one of them, a negress of very stout proportions, 
was dressed in tights, one side yellow, the other 
red, and a very high peaked cap — in fact, a fool’s 
cap. This creature performed all sorts of con- 
tortions opposite to the eight girls, and the latter 
imitated. The dance began and ended with a 
somersault ; and they did not do it lightly by any 
means, springing to their feet as I have seen boys 
do in England, but came down on the floor with 
eight distinct bumps and then rose to their feet. 
This dance was performed in Turkish costume, so 
there was not the slightest display made ; but 
after that came the mazourka, in which the four 
ladies were clad in short full petticoats stopping 
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at the knees, but with much more decorous 
trousers than our poor ballet-girls wear. The 
cavaliers wei’e in red silk tights covered with gold 
spangles and embroidery, and looked very pretty, 
A little before seven the European visitors began 
to arrive, and I did not feel so lonely. Vast as 
were the saloons, they were crowded, and I was 
struck with the presence of so many Arab women 
of the lower class. I was told afterwards that 
custom has authorised the entrance of these 
women to either a birth, a marriage, or a death, 
in any gi’eat household. On occasion of the 
former marriages I had noticed many in the large 
saloon on the ground-floor where the guests took 
coffee immediately after dinner, but I had not 
observed them up-stairs. On this occasion, how- 
ever, they were everywhere, and in far greater 
numbers than at the previous weddings. As the 
time for the procession of the bride approached, 
these women began to congregate near the en- 
trance of the throne-room where the shower of 
gold is scattered. The moment the doors were 
open there was a rush. I happened to be close 
up to them and got in among the first, but so 
great was the crush that several eunuchs closed 
the doors again to shut out the numbers who were 
forcing an entrance. Presently the doors were 
reopened and the bride was brought in, pale and 
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trembling, the eunuchs instantly shutting them 
after her entrance. I did not know then what 
had passed in the large saloon during the interval 
of the closed doors, but I looked in vain in the 
throne-room for many English ladies who I knew 
were at the dinner, and who would be sure to have 
tried to get into the throne-room. The poor little 
bride had evidently been much frightened by 
something that had happened before her entrance. 
She sat under the canopy holding a large fan 
before her face, and after a very short time was 
led out. When we went again into the great 
saloon we found very few persons there, and I 
heard from them, and again from English ladies 
afterwards, what had happened. 

It appears that when the procession of the 
bride entered the great saloon, as numbers were 
mounted on chairs and couches to see her through 
the line of light made by the eunuchs, a crash 
was suddenly heard, and a cloud of dust rose 
from the floor at the end farthest from the 
throne-room. A cry arose that the floor was 
giving way, and the panic was terrible. The 
bride was hurried at a rapid rate into the throne- 
room, the doors of which were instantly locked 
to conceal from the inmates what had happened, 
as well as to take measures for security. There 
was a frantic rush to the grand staircase, and in 
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the struggle to get away many fell, and others 
rolled over them. Valuable jewels were lost — 
at least so many said, while those belonging to 
the harem denied it. A lady who was in the 
crush told me that when she got home she missed 
a handsome gold bracelet, which she knew she 
had on at dinner, and upon going the next day 
to the harem with little hope of recovering it, 
she was overjoyed to receive it from one of the 
head eunuchs, who told her that an Arab woman 
had been seen with it in her hand, and as it 
was certain not to belong to her, it had been 
taken from her and kept until inquiry should be 
made. 

The next day the. bride was taken home to her 
husband’s house ; and, in virtue of my office, I 
was invited to be present to receive her there. 
There were no other Europeans present but 
Mdlle. Ott and a Greek lady who was on a 
visit to Fatma Hanem, one of the brides of the 
preceding yeai*. I left the hotel at one o’clock. 
I had heard before starting that the procession 
was then on its way through the Mouskee ; but 
it made such an enormous circuit that it was 
three before it reached the palace, where my 
pupil was to reside. A magnificent pile of build- 
ings was in course of erection on the banks of the 
Nile, a little to the left of the fine bridge which 
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you have to cross to go to Gezireh, or to the 
Pyramids. A palace belonging to Ahmed Pasha, 
the elder brother of the Khedive, had formerly 
stood on this site, but this had been pulled down 
to make room for a much handsomer one ; only, 
as is always the case in Egypt, it was not ready 
when wanted. There were two smaller palaces 
in course of erection, which had been intended for 
other purposes, but the completion of them was 
hurried on ; the one being destined for the tem- 
porary abode of my pupil the Princess Zeyneb, 
and the other for the adopted daughter, Faik 
Hanem. In size, number, and disposition of 
rooms, they were exactly identical ; each had 
a large garden, and each garden was surrounded 
by a high wall. From the chief rooms in the 
upper storeys it was even possible for tlie ladies 
to communicate with each other by signs, so 
nearly did they adjoin ; in fact, on one side they 
were separated only by the garden wall. The 
entrances, however, were so wide apart, being 
on opposite sides, that it would have taken ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour to walk out of 
one harem into another. 

There were a number of handsomely dressed 
ladies walking about the saloons, waiting for the 
arrival of the bride and her cortege; a band of 
twelve musicians, dressed in boys’ clothes, were 
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standing with their instruments near the entrance 
of the chief saloon. This band had been trained 
carefully with European instruments, which they 
played fairly, and the moment the carriages were 
heard to drive into the courtyard, they struck up 
a triumphal march. There was a large retinue 
with the bride, for she and all her relatives had 
been making the tour of the town ; the bride- 
groom’s carriage was the first to enter the court- 
yard, that he might be on the threshold to hand 
her out, as it is not the custom for bride and 
bridegroom to arrive in the same carriage. They 
entered arm in arm ; he was leaning tenderly over 
her, and she held a large fan close to her face, so 
as to conceal it entirely from every one. Her 
features were, however, well known to him ; she 
had been his boyish love in childhood ; there 
was no surprise awaiting him when the unveiling 
should take place, only the realisation of his fond- 
est hopes. The train passed on into an inner 
saloon ; but after a few minutes the bridegroom 
came out again, and left the palace. I was told 
he had to go to the mosque, and pray there until 
sunset. The bride had retired to her own apart- 
ments, where her dada, and others who held the 
chief offices about her, had taken entire posses- 
sion of her. I came away, therefore, at about five 
o’clock, and returned to the hotel. 
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I dined |ihat night at Aurique’s ^ with some 
friends, and afterwards drove out to see the 
illuminations and outdoor entertainments in the 
vicinity of Kasr-el-Ali. The whole road was a 
line of coloured lamps. Triumphal arches were 
erected near the palace of my pupil, which was 
very near that of her grandmother. As we were 
returning amidst a glare of light, fireworks going 
up, and Arab music on all sides, we saw a funeral 
car coming towards us ; it was open, and on it 
was a coffin. A gentleman had died at the H6tel 
du Nil on that day. When a death occurs in 
any of the hotels, the body is always removed 
either in the night, or, if it can be got out 
privately, during the evening table d’hdte. The 
position of the H6tel du Nil made the latter time 
very opportune ; but there was no way to the 
cemetery except past Kasr-el-Ali, where the fire- 
works and f^tes were going on. So the body was 
carried along through the illuminations to be de- 
posited in the little chapel until the burial next 
day. • Had I been a believer in omens, I might 
have looked upon this meeting a corpse on its 
way to burial as an evil portent — meeting it as 


^ Aurique’s is a restaurant at Cairo, in a narrow back street. 
It is of most unpretending exterior, but it is much frequented by 
Europeans, as they give capital dinners, proving that good food is 
to be obtained in Cairo, though rarely found in the hotels. 
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T did just in front of my pupil’s palace, and on 
her wedding day ! As it was, it shocked me 
much. 

The foEowing week was devoted to the f^tes 
for Faik Hanem’s man*iage. She was to be mar- 
I'ied to Moustapha Pasha, son of the Mouffetish. 
The entertainments were much the same as they 
had been in the preceding week, but great care 
was taken to avoid a repetition of the scenes that 
had occurred on the previous Wednesday. The 
flooring of the saloon had been examined and 
strengthened. It was impossible to exclude any 
Mahometan woman who should present herself, 
but at any rate care was taken to confine such 
visitors to the basement floor. When, some time 
after dinner, the guests began to go up-stairs (for 
which a proper signal was given), several eunuchs 
were placed at the foot and at the head of the 
staircase, to prevent any but invited \guests pass- 
ing into the upper storey. At the same time, 
entertainments were going on below, to amuse 
those who chose to stay there, or who had come 
uninvited. So all passed in easily and rei^dily by 
turns, from the great saloon to the throne-room ; 
and when the shower of gold came, there not 
such a pouncing down upon it as had been a't the 
last wedding. My near sight was always a subyect 
of amusement in the harem ; and on this .occasion 
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the second Princess, who had often thrown a hand- 
ful of gold towards me, which quicker- sighted 
people had picked up, stretched out her hand and 
poured such a quantity of coins into mine that 
I came away richer than any. 

This marriage, and the pomp attendant on it, 
was a singular illustration of Eastern life and 
manners. Here was a young lady, purchased in 
infancy for her beauty, adopted by a childless 
wife of the sovereign, tenderly reared, and edu- 
cated in a palace, and finally married with the 
same honours as those bestowed on the Khedive’s 
own daughter ; the bridegroom the son of a man 
who, little more than twenty years before, was 
one of the poor fellaheen, but who had in that 
time amassed a fortune second only to that of 
the sovereign. Recently, as is well known, this 
colossal fortune has been confiscated, and he 
himself has been sent on exile to the Upper 
Nile. 

On the following day I went to the house of 
Faik Hanem, to await the coming home of the 
bride. The house itself, furniture and general 
arrangements, were exactly the same as what I 
had seen the preceding week at the marriage of 
the Princess Zeyneb. The bride and bridegi’oom 
entered about the same hour, and the latter went 
out again almost immediately to the mosque. I 
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only observed one difference, and that was that 
the musicians were not attired 0,s boys, but in 
the richest white satin dresses, with green sashes 
tied across the chest. There were a great many 
pretty girls among the slaves, and my atten- 
tion was continually attracted to some richly 
dressed person, with long velvet or satin train ; 
but upon asking who she was, I invariably re- 
ceived for answer, “ Oh, quelque esclave ! ” There 
were two little girls richly dressed, daughters 
of the Mouffetish, who had European or Levan- 
tine governesses with them ; but no one living 
in the harem could exercise moral training, and 
without that the mere acquisition of a little 
European knowledge would be of small avail. 
Turkish and Arab music was continually played, 
and theatricals were going on behind a screen. 
The day was cold, and the wind high, and every 
door and window in the house was open, so that 
the draught was terrible. I left at about six 
o’clock. The next evening I went to a concert 
and theatrical entertainment at Kasr-el-Nil, one 
of the Khddive’s palaces on the eastern bank 
(Cairo side) of the Nile. This entertainment was 
for European ladies and gentlemen. The Khddive 
was at the head of the grand saloon, and each 
lady who arrived was led up to him, formally in- 
troduced, and his Highness shook hands with her. 
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The ladies then passed into a side saloon, while 
the gentlemen walked about until all had arrived. 
Then the Khedive led the way to the concert- 
room, giving his arm to the wife of the Italian 
Consul, and everybody followed. The English 
Consul’s wife was not present on this occasion, 
but I have understood that pi-ecedence is not 
given to any particular nation, but to the longest 
resident, and that happened to be the Italian 
Consul. 

Everything was extremely well conducted ; 
there was no crush or confusion whatever. First, 
there was a selection of music performed by the 
Opera company ; and then, after a short interval, 
during which people went out and took refresh- 
ments, there was a little French vaudeville called 
“ Le Bouquet.” When the perfoimance was over, 
all went to sxipper, which was laid out in the 
great saloon where the Khedive had received us. 
Everything had been cooked in his Highness’s 
own kitchen, not provided by contract as has 
been sometimes the case. We were waited on by 
French servants in splendid liveries of crimson 
and gold. There was no hurry, no scramble — 
everything was perfectly managed. The saloon 
was lighted by a magnificent lustre, but there 
were many candelabra on the table, and girandoles 
on the walls. We were among the last to leave, 
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and as we were waiting for our carriage to be 
announced, his Highness came out of an adjoining 
apartment, and seeing only two ladies, came and 
bade us good night, shaking hands with each. 
It was half-past two when I reached my room in 
the hotel. The temperature had been very pleas- 
ant all the evening, there being neither heat nor 
draught. 

This fete closed the Mahometan year 1290 A.H., 
as at sunset the following day began the month 
of Moharrem, when no marriage is considered 
right. I went to pay my visit to the two brides 
about ten days after the first marriage. I did 
not go sooner, because I was told there were so 
majiy visitors in the house, for a newly married 
couple are not left in retirement as with us. I 
remained about three hours with the Princess 
Zeyneb, during which there was a constant suc- 
cession of visitors, including the second and third 
Princesses. My pupil received them with all the 
composure and aplomb of a woman of the world, 
without the slightest mauvaise honte or con- 
straint of any kind. When all the Mahometan 
visitors were gone, just as she was beginning to 
talk to me, the wife of the English Consul- 
General was announced, and then again the 
young bride behaved with the same self-posses- 
sion. She took Mrs Stanton over her house, 
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showed her jewels, her bedroom, &c., and talked 
as calmly of her husband as if she had been 
married twenty years. She spoke English, and 
scarcely made a mistake. I have alluded before 
to her jewels, which were magnificent, and com- 
prised every ornament that can be worn ; but she 
bad also a dressing-case in which the backs of all 
the brushes (even the clothes-brush) were studded 
with diamonds. I passed on then to the house of 
Faik Hanem, who had had the same concourse of 
visitors all day. They were, however, all gone, 
and aftei- remaining some time, I also took my 
leave. 
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Visit the {so-called) school of the third Princess — Excellent arrange- 
ments — Presents received — Persian shawls — Am summoned to take 
up my abode in the harem — 6ro, hut return to the hotel — Excellent 
police of Cairo — Burglary committed by Greeks — Finally take up 
my residence in the harem — My apartments — Go to the opera at- 
tended by a eunuch — Want of employment in the harem. 


I HAD often heard of a school for girls situated 
near the palace of Helmire, just below the citadel. 
It was founded by the Khedive, and is kept up 
entirely at his expense ; but as he always wishes 
to associate his family with his undertakings, it is 
generally called the school of the third Princess, 
and is supposed to be under the patronage of that 
lady. It is a very large building ; part of it was 
already standing, and had been formerly a palace, 
but the remainder has been added. There is a 
large open court in the centre, where, in the sum- 
mer-time, a fountain plays. The whole building is 
airy, spacious, and well ventilated. At my first 
visit there were two hundred children boarded in 
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the establishment, and one hundred day-scholars ; 
but subsequently the whole number were received 
as boarders, going home to their parents every 
Friday. They were children from all classes, but 
put on a perfect equality. Six years was the 
time fixed upon for their residence in the school ; 
and they were not admitted after a certain age 
(which I think was ten). They were taught to 
read and write in Turkish and Arabic (later on in 
French also) ; they were instructed in arithmetic, 
geography and history, needlework, embroidery, 
worsted - work, and knitting. They were also 
taught to cook, to wash, to iron, and to sweep 
and clean their rooms. A ceifain number (six) 
were employed for a week in the kitchen under a 
cook, and these six girls sat for that week at the 
same table with their teachers, that they might 
be taught to eat properly, and to learn to use a 
knife and fork. At the end of a week they went 
to their books and work, and others took their 
places. The same rule was applied to the washing 
and ironing ; six alternately were employed in 
these departments. There were many servants 
in the house, but the girls were nevertheless 
taught to do everything. On my first visit the 
school had only been open six months, but the 
progress made in that time was very satisfac- 
tory. I did not go on a visiting day, but quite 
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unexpectedly, and I found everything in excel- 
lent working order. I inspected every part of 
the building — dormitories, lavatories, workroom, 
schoolroom, &c., and everywhere there was per- 
fect cleanliness. There were at the beginning 
three Levantine and five Arabic resident teachers, 
and three Arabic masters came daily. There 
were large maps hanging on the walls of the 
schoolroom ; and on subsequent visits I saw the 
girls examined in reading, writing, geography, 
and arithmetic. One girl was called up v^ho 
wrote from the teacher’s dictation on a large 
slate on the wall, and another was summoned 
to read it. One wrote the figures of a sum in 
addition, and another added them up. The ex- 
pense of such an establishment is of course gi’eat, 
and it all falls on his Highness. There is as yet 
no public spirit in the country ; everything that 
is done, is done by the Government. It is im- 
possible that these girls, when they leave the 
school, can fall back into the degraded state from 
which they were taken. A girl in the East 
never chooses her own husband ; and these will 
probably be bestowed in marriage by his High- 
ness ; and having been properly trained to fulfil 
the duties of wife and mother, a new era of 
things will be inaugurated for the women of 
Egypt. 
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At the end . of February (1874) I calculated 
that we had had nine wet days since the New 
Year, and seventeen since the 1st of November. 
I may add that out of .five winters passed in 
Egypt, it was the only one in which we had 
such weather. 

There is perhaps no place where one sees and 
hears more of the vicissitudes of life than when 
staying in a hotel. A gentleman had for several 
days sat next to me at the tahle d’hdte, who had 
recently returned from a three months’ voyage 
on the Nile, and was then debating within him- 
self what to do until April, when he purposed 
returning to England. He at last decided that 
he would go to Palestine, and had airanged 
everything to start, when he heard by telegi’am 
that the Riissian boat by which he piii’posed 
going from Port Said to Jafia had somehow 
failed to call, and that he must wait for the 
next boat. Soon after, going into Robertson’s 
(the English bookseller’s), where many letters 
and telegrams are sent for travellers whose exact 
whereabout may not be known, he saw' one ad- 
dressed to himself, informing him of the death 
of a distant relation from whom he inherited a 
large property. It had just arrived by the 
Brindisi mail. Of course his plans were settled 
immediately ; he went off to Alexandria by the 
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next train, and caught the Brindisi boat return- 
ing on the following day. 

I had had an invitation to go up the Nile 
directly after my pupil’s marriage, and I had 
consulted her whether or not I should accept it. 
It had been settled I should go and live with 
her ; but the house was full of visitors, and as 
long as that was the case I could be of no use. 
I asked the Princess how long the visitors would 
stay ; she could not tell, so I declined the invi- 
tation, and waited for the summons. About three 
weeks after the marriage I was sent for to receive 
the wedding presents. They were very handsome, 
and were given by my pupil’s mother, by her 
mother-in-law, by herself, and by my other pupil, 
Faik Hanem. All persons connected with the 
bride receive presents — the masters mostly a sum 
of money and a Persian shawl. These shawls 
invariably figure as presents at a wedding, and 
among Orientals they are extremely useful, as 
they are very warm and light. They are wound 
round the loins, thus confining a loose dress. In 
the East people do not seem to protect the chest ; 
it is the loins and the head which are wrapped 
up. The price of these shawls varies from £5 to 
JlOO ; they are rarely given direct from the donor 
to the recipient, but pass through the hands of 
eunuchs and other persons, the result of which is. 
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that a valuable shawl sometimes degenerates into 
a very inferior one by the time it reaches its 
destination. I knew a gentleman attached to 
the person of one of the princes at the time of 
the four marriages who received an exactly 
similar shawl to what was given to each of the 
grooms — though, from his position, there is no 
doubt a superior one had been allotted to him. 
As the Europeans do not wear shawls, they, if 
mariied, usually hand them over to their wives ; 
and if single, rush off to the dealers to turn them 
into money, and knowing nothing of their real 
value, are easily taken in. Thus the dealers fre- 
quently get back at a low price the very shawls 
they had just sold at a high rate, and this process 
is perhaps repeated two or three times. 

Towards the middle of March there were con- 
tinual sounds of Arab music passing the hotel, 
and upon going to the windows to see the cause, 
I found it was pilgrims coming from Mecca. One 
procession had eight carriages ; the two foremost 
had the windows covered with shawls, showing 
that they contained women, who had made the 
pilgrimage, and thus ensured their salvation. Four 
or five parties passed every day. 

At last, five weeks after my pupil’s marriage, 
a summons came to me from the harem to take 
up my abode there. I had at first made up my 
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mind to go and see the rooms destined for me 
before taking my luggage ; but reflecting that I 
had explained all my requirements to my pupils, 
and that the Princess had now been her own 
mistress for some time, I decided upon taking 
everything with me. I felt exceedingly my ap- 
proaching “ shutting up,” as it seemed to involve 
separation from everything which had interested 
me during the whole of my past life. Nothing 
but the great affection I felt for my pupil, and 
my hope of being able to influence for good her 
future life, could have induced me to submit to 
a residence in the harem. During the fifteen 
months in which I had given lessons there, I had 
seen enough to convince me of the low estimation 
in which Europeans were held by the eunuchs and 
slaves generally. How could it be otherwise? 
They saw the inconvenient and absurd fashions 
in dress in which many indulged — how for pres- 
ents of dresses or jewellery the princesses were 
fawned upon and flattered — and they naturally 
looked upon every present made to a Giaour as 
so much taken away from themselves. Besides, 
the eunuchs were the guardians of the harem, 
and any woman who resided in one, and was able 
to go in and out freely, might be engaged in in- 
trigues. Of course, after a time they learned to 
discriminate. 
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At 3 P.M. I went away from tiie hotel, taking 
my luggage and Shaheen with me. The first 
thing I noticed was, that I was taken to the 
back door, not that at which I had previously 
entei'ed on occasion of the two or three visits I 
had made. Although I noted this fact, I thought 
it might perhaps be explained by the difficulty 
of getting in my luggage, which must otherwise 
have passed through all the chief apartments. 
Shaheen accompanied me into an inner court, 
and appeared very much scared by his position. 
A slave was called to the door, but was immedi- 
ately ordered back by the eunuchs on account of 
Shaheen’s presence, and I went inside, leaving 
him in charge of my luggage and several parcels 
until my return. I found myself in a perfect 
labyrinth of passages, where I met several black 
girls who only stared at me, but made no reply 
to my inquiries. At last I found my way into 
the chief apartments, and then one of the white 
slaves conducted me to the Princess. Two or 
three eunuchs were in the apartment with money- 
bags, and the Princess and her dada were busy 
counting out a pile of sovereigns. It seemed too 
important an occupation to be interrupted, and 
the Princess, after hastily giving me her hand, 
went on with her counting. I waited until it 
was concluded, and then asked if she would give 
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orders for my trunks, &c., to be taken up into 
my rooms, and that some one should go with me 
to show me the way. A slave led me up the 
chief staircase, and then down a long passage, 
past the Princess’s dressing-room and bath-room, 
to a little staircase which led to a suite of rooms 
set apart for me, and to which no one else was to 
have access. I had been told this, but as I drew 
near I heard some one strumming on a piano, and 
upon entering the apartments I saw two girls 
seated at the instrument, another looking mit of 
the window and calling to some one below in one of 
the inner courts ; and one or two others loitering 
about the rooms. They did not concern them- 
selves in the least at my entrance, but seemed 
quite at home. I examined the room which was 
to serve as sleeping apartment. Many indispen- 
sable conveniences were wanting. My dear pupil 
had given orders for everything, but the head 
slaves and eunuchs had never known the use of 
some things ordered, and had taken no trouble 
about them. I knew very well that if I once 
entered the rooms to take up my abode without 
these conveniences, I should probably never have 
them at all, as it would be argued, if I could do 
without a thing for two or three days, I could 
do without it altogether. In the meanwhile my 
luggage had been brought up, and I felt I must 
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make a decision. I went down-stairs to find 
Shaheen in the outer court to tell him to keep 
the carriage, but he was already gone. The 
eunuchs had hurried him off directly after I had 
gone into the palace. I went to the Princess 
and told her it was impossible for me to remain 
with the rooms in their present state ; that she 
had promised me that everything should be 
properly arranged for me when I had agreed to 
live in the harem ; that I should never ask any- 
thing unreasonable, but that what had been 
agreed upon must be done before I could live 
there. The Princess said she had given the 
orders, and appealed to her dada, who only 
laughed in reply. As my luggage was in the 
rooms, I locked the outer door, gave the key to 
Kopses, and came away as soon as I could get 
a carriage, the Princess promising to send for 
me as soon as the necessary arrangements were 
completed. 

Whatever there might be amiss in the life at 
Cairo, there was one thing which had hitherto 
been highly appreciated, and that was the safety 
to life and property. Any amount of petty pil- 
fering might go on through leaving about money 
or any useful articles, but highway robbery and 
burglary had been unknown since the accession 
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of the Viceroy Ismael. During this winter, how- 
ever, there had been several instances. A young 
man going over the bridge to the railway station 
had been stopped by two or three men and robbed 
with violence. There had been two instances of 
burglary so cleverly planned and executed that 
they were evidently done by masters in the art. 
In each case jewellers were the sufferers, and the 
culprits were believed to be Greeks, certainly not 
Arabs. There was a story current, and generally 
believed, that his Highness, indignant at these 
robberies, had caused many persons known to be 
mauvais mjets, and strongly suspected in these 
cases, to be seized and conveyed on board ship, 
that they might be landed in their own country. 
But after two days the vessel came back into 
port without its roguish cargo, and it was left to 
the imagination what had become of the culprits. 
Certainly no consul was likely to interfere about 
the matter. This story was widely circulated, 
but I cannot vouch for the truth of it. There 
was always some canard afloat. 

It was two days since I had been sent for to 
the harem, and had returned to the hotel, so I 
thought I would go again, and see if anything 
had been done. I got a carriage and drove to the 
palace with Shaheen, laying strict injunctions on 
him to wait for me. It was 10 a.m. when I left 
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the hotel, and it was a drive of a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes. I had a long time to 
wait before I could see Kopsfes, and when she 
came, she told me the Princess was still in bed 
and asleep ! My rooms were in exactly the same 
state, nothing had been done. Kops^s thought 
they would be ready in a day or two, but though 
she did not tell me so, I saw that she had no 
power in the matter. The Princess was a child, 
and though she appeared to give orders, every- 
thing was really in the hands of the chief eunuch 
and the dada. If the Princess gave any order 
which pleased them, it was executed as pi-omptly 
as could conveniently be. In the meanwhile my 
luggage was all there, which was very incon- 
venient. I stayed some time, as heavy rain 
came on directly after my arrival. The palace 
was exceedingly cold and draughty, the venetiaii 
blinds were all closed, but the windows and doors 
were open in every direction ; a semi -darkness 
prevailed, which in the hot season might be agree- 
able, but on this cold wet day it was unspeakably 
cheerless, bleak, and gloomy. On the platform 
outside a eunuch walked up and down, enveloped 
in a thick shawl, while two or three smaller 
eunuchs crouched together in a corner to get out 
of the draught. Nothing to look upon all day 
but the high bare wall surrounding the enclosure, 
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which was one day to be a garden/ but was then 
merely a bare space. 

I went back to the hotel; telegrams were up 
announcing that five steamers were outside the 
port of Alexandria unable to come in ; and the 
next morning, the 1 9th of March, when we went 
down to the large breakfast -room, a fire was 
■ lighted for the first time during the whole winter, 
though people had been shivering in shawls and 
gi'eatcoats for more than two months past. I 
note this fact for the benefit of invalids with 
limited means who may think of wintering in 
Cairo, adding at the same time that this was quite 
an exceptional winter. The thermometer outside 
my window in the balcony was at 8 A.M. 40°. In 
an exposed place it was no doubt lower. The 
next day the five steamers got into port, after 
having been beaten about for four-and-twenty 
hours ; and, what concerned me more nearly, a 
second summons came to me from the harem, to 
say that all was ready for my reception. I went 
at once, and found things were as ready as they 
were likely ever to be, and whatever might be 
wanting the Princess gave me carte hlanche to 
order for myself, as the requirements of a Euro- 
pean are so foreign to their habits that it is not 

1 It was a very pretty garden a few months later ; the soil of 
Egypt has only to be watered, and trees spring up as if by magic. 
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to be expected they can be easily met. My rooms 
consisted of what the French would call five pieces 
— a large bedroom, two anterooms (one of which 
served for my boxes), bathroom, &c. I had stip- 
ulated to have keys to all the doors, and they 
were provided, only none of them fitted, except 
that to the outer door, which would lock on the 
outside, but not on the inside, so that I could not 
fasten myself in at night. 

The arrangement of my rooms seemed at first 
fairly satisfactory, but I soon became aware of the 
drawbacks, which were quite insupportable. All 
the best part of the palace (the loftiest rooms, &c., 
both on the ground-floor and on the first) was ap- 
propriated to the Princess. If any visitors of dis- 
tinction came to stay, beds were arranged for them 
in some of these rooms at night, and cleared away 
in the morning. These beds consisted of mat- 
tresses brought in and laid on the carpets, and 
impromptu curtains propped over them. There 
were lavatories all over the palace, and to them 
the visitors went to perform their ablutions. The 
Princesses had bedrooms fitted up in some measure 
in the European style, but that was quite an in- 
novation, and not to be thought of for any one 
else. Now, if I had been lodged in the best part 
of the house I should have wanted my room or 
rooms to myself, and that would have interfered 
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with the general harmony of the suite of apart- 
ments. All this was intelligible enough, but I 
soon found, as the warm weather came on, that 
my position was perfectly intolerable. The rooms 
were low, a terrible thing in a hot climate, the 
windows of course open at night, and the noises 
so great that I could not sleep. The slaves or 
eunuchs would call and shout to each other all 
day and half the night, whereas in the best apart- 
ments every sound was hushed. When we left 
Cairo I told the Princess I never could return to 
those rooms again, and during the next winter I 
was much better lodged in a corner of the best 
apartments. 

The first night of my stay in the harem I never 
closed my eyes, partly on account of the novelty 
of my position, partly on account of a high wind, 
and the incessant slamming of a door in the court- 
yard below, which was like a series of thunder- 
claps. I did not see the Princess until the next 
afternoon. I was sitting with her then, and her 
dada and a number of her chief slaves were 
standing round, when her husband, Ibrahim 
Pasha, came in. The selamlik in which he 
passed his days was a separate building close 
by, and communicating with the harem by a 
private gate, which led from one garden into the 
other. A eunuch always sat at this gate (it 
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was a double gate, with a small room between 
for bad weather) to prevent any one else but 
the Prince from passing. I had often heard him 
spoken of as a jolly good-tempered young man, 
and was quite prepared to be prepossessed in his 
favour. And here I may say that nothing could 
exceed his kindness and courtesy to me during 
the whole of my residence in the harem. He 
began talking to me of the opera, which was 
then about to close, and asked me if I were 
going that evening. 

I replied, “ How can I ? I am shut up ! ” 

“ Oh no,” said he, laughing, “ you can go in 
and out when you like.” 

“WeU, even supposing that to be the case,” 
said I, “I have no opera box, and no carriage, 
and I could not go alone.” 

“I’ll order a carriage for you, and you shall 
have, my box.” 

“ And where will you sit ? ” said I. 

“ Oh, I’ll go into my cousin’s box.” (The two 
Ibrahim Pashas, husband and brother of my 
pupil, stood to each other in the double rela- 
tionship of cousin and brother-in-law.) 

“And as to being alone,” said the Princess, 
“my brother is sure to be at the opera, and all 
his party know you, and some will go and visit 
you.” 
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I still declined, when the Princess said to me 
in English, “Don’t refuse, — he really means to 
oblige you ; ” upon which I immediately thanked 
him, and accepted his offer. But as I feared the 
box-keeper might make some difficulty in letting 
me in, a eunuch was sent with me. The box 
was nearly opposite the stage, and the opera had 
already begun when I entered. I went at once 
to the front seat, and for some time paid great 
attention to the performance, when happening to 
cast my eyes on the looking-glass at one side of 
the box, I saw the eunuch, whom I believed 
to be gone, standing a few paces behind me, 
apparently following the performance with great 
interest. It struck me as so ludicrous for 
me to be seated there guarded by a eunuch, 
that I had the greatest difficulty to keep my 
countenance. 

I saw very little of my pupil during the first 
few weeks of my stay in the harem. She was 
never visible in the morning, and at luncheon the 
musicians were always there, and made such a 
din that it was impossible to hold any conversa- 
tion. After luncheon, if she did not go to sleep, 
she would play at backgammon with her dada, 
which they played with a rapidity that only long 
practice can give. It is the favourite game in 
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the harem, and a great deal of time is passed in 
it. The dada of a princess is always a person of 
great importance in the harem, and in this case 
particularly so, as, on account of the extreme 
youth of the Princess, the general superinten- 
dence of the household devolved on her. She 
was a good-looking woman, but of no education, 
not even having acquired Arabic during all the 
years she had lived in Egypt. She had to a high 
degree the gift of talking, though I cannot pass 
any judgment upon the merits of her conversation, 
but I have heard her talk for an hour at a time, 
and those who had nothing else to do would sit 
and listen. She was a great impediment to me 
at first, but she ceased to be so after a time, 
perhaps when she found that I did not interfere 
with her in any way. The mother of my pupil 
came often to see her daughter, and always asked 
me if the Princess went on with her studies, to 
which I replied in the negative. The second 
Princess looked vexed, and my pupil hung her 
head, and afterwards I induced her to let me 
read to her a little, if she would not read herself, 
to which she consented. But the dada and one 
or two others made such a noise talking and 
laughing that I could not be heard. I would 
then ask the Princess to send them into an 
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adjoining room, which she did hesitatingly and 
timidly. The dada would then laugh aloud, and 
say something disparaging as she left the room, 
but this was only at the beginning ; after a time 
the Princess took more and more interest in read- 
ing, and I scarcely left her from morning till 
night. 
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Curiom superstition about brides — Fantasia in the harem — Again 
visit the Pyramids — Photography in the harem — Summer heat 
begins — Amusements in the harem. 


There is a popular superstition that when tw'o 
brides are married from the same house, they 
should not meet for a period of forty days, and 
that the neglect of this observance entails sterility 
on one of them. The Princess Zeyneb, youngest 
daughter of Mohammed Ali (whose marriage in 
1845 was described by Miss Martineau in her 
book on Egypt), had come expressly from Con- 
stantinople to be present at the wedding of her 
grand-niece and namesake, and had laid great 
stress on the observance of this ceremony. She 
herself had been married at the same time as a 
young companion, who had lived with her; the 
latter had become a mother, but the Princess 
remained childless, and ascribed the fact to her 
neglect of this observance. 
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I was sitting with the Princess one morning, 
when her dada came hastily in, saying, “Faik 
Hanem is coming ! ” upon which the Princess ran 
into an inner room laughing. I thought this 
very strange conduct, and went forward to re- 
ceive Faik Hanem. She was conducted into the 
chief reception-room, and I sat there talking to 
her for some little time, when an attendant came 
to announce that the Princess was coming, and 
Faik Hanem got up laughing, and stood in the 
middle of the room, with her back turned to the 
door at which the Princess would enter. Pres- 
ently the latter appeared, led by two attendants, 
and walking backwards. The two brides were 
placed dos d dos, they entertwined each other’s 
arms, exchanged gold coins, which they stuck on 
their foreheads, and then turned round and kissed 
each other. The ceremony being completed, they 
walked hand in hand to a couch, sat down there, 
and were soon deep in conversation, which was 
quite private, though there were twenty or thirty 
persons present ; because the band formed in a 
line opposite to them, and struck up a deafening 
noise, two or three singing at the same time. 
The instruments were two tambourines, two fifes, 
two violins, and two guitars. 

Some ladies may wish to know whether 
the due observance of this ceremony produced 
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the desired result, to whom I reply, It did 
not. 

Some dancing-girls then came in, and gave the 
performance which I have before described. A 
little wretch of a negi’ess, dressed as a boy in 
particoloured tights and pointed cap, made the 
most uncouth contortions opposite to eight girls ; 
and here a most ridiculous scene took place. The 
Princess had a pretty little dog called Fido (pets 
were quite an innovation in the harem), which 
was an immense amusement to all the slaves. 
Fido sat on the sofa by his mistress, looking on 
at all that was done for her amusement ; but 
when he saw the uncouth gestures of the negress, 
he showed his disgust by barking violently, and 
jumping down amongst the dancers, hoping to 
put an end to such a demonstration. But at 
that moment all the nine swept round in a 
circle, driving Fido before them, and this chase 
continued throughout the whole dance. At every 
halt Fido stood at bay, darting alternately upon 
each foot that was jerked out, and only restrained 
by the doubt which to fix upon. When the 
dance was over, he chased the girls all out, and 
feeling then triumphant, returned to the side of 
his mistress, stiU slightly ruffled, and venting his 
feelings by occasional short barks. 

One evening there was a fantasia (as^ they 
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call any entertainment), which was very well 
done, and amused me greatly. We, the persons 
entertained, were seated on one side of the room ; 
at the end of it was the band (consisting of eight, 
ten, or sometimes twelve players), which of course 
opened the performance. When a lull occurred 
in the music, two beings entered the space before 
us. They were dressed in very loose trousers, 
frock-coat, and broad-brimmed wideawake ; the 
one in black, the other nankeen. They looked 
very like the ph'es cle famille usually represented 
on the stage. One of them brought in a small 
table, and the other sat down to it, and pre- 
tended to be very busy arranging some papers. 
A large ape glided in and performed all sorts of 
antics, of course quite unexpected by the two old 
gentlemen, who were ignorant of its presence, 
and each absorbed in his own occupation. It 
got under the table and raised it high in the 
air, while the old gentleman who was calmly 
studying looked in amazement for the motive 
power, which of course he never found, as the 
ape always got in the opposite direction to where 
he looked. Then the ape got behind the other 
old gentleman and snatched his book away, and 
so for a time troubled each alternately; until, 
thoroughly worn out, the old gentlemen rose 
simultaneously to make a search, and in so doing. 
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and raising the chairs and tables to look under 
them, came in violent collision with each other 
and fell prostrate. The ape then leaped on their 
backs, and after performing a dance upon each in 
turn, darted out just as one of the old gentlemen 
caught sight of their tormentor, upon which they 
scrambled up and rushed after him, and so the 
performance ended. 

The ape was played by a girl of about twelve 
years old. She wore a brown, hairy, tight-fitting 
skin, a long tail, and a masque representing the 
features of an ape. She imitated all the move- 
ments capitally, and made springs and ran along 
on all-fours very like the real animal. The next 
year she thought herself, or was thought, too old 
to wear such a dress, and there was no one else 
could do it so well. She was a bright-eyed girl, 
very intelligent and active, and trained as a 
dancer. In great harems like that of my pupil, 
a certain number of girls are educated as musi- 
cians, dancers, and sometimes as comedians or 
pantomimists ; but it is solely for the amusement 
of their mistress and her guests. They are some- 
times lent to other harems on any f^te occasion, 
such as a birth or a marriage, and then generally 
receive handsome presents. 

Although the weather was so bad this winter, 
there were many intervening days worthy of 
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Egypt, and I settled one Friday to make a 
picnic to the Pyramids with some friends. As 
gentlemen would be of the party, of course they 
could not drive into the inner court of the harem, 
or indeed into the outer one either, and at that 
early stage of my residence in the harem I could 
not depend upon the eunuchs letting me know that 
a mixed party of ladies and gentlemen awaited me 
without. It was too great an outrage to all their 
customs and traditions to expect them to do it, 
so I had settled with my friends to be near the 
outer gate at a certain hour, and that I would be 
there waiting. For excursions to the Pyramids, 
one always put on the worst dress one had. I 
should have thought nothing of going out of the 
hotel thus clad, but felt rather ashamed of going 
out of the palace. 

The day was delightful, 70° in the shade close 
to the entrance of the second Pyramid, where we 
climbed up and had our luncheon. We visited 
all the same places over again — Colonel Howard 
Vyse’s tomb, where you can only look down, as 
the descent is too difficult for any but the Bed- 
ouins. We crawled into that of Leipsius to 
look at the hieroglyphics on the walls, and also 
visited the Temple of the Sphinx ; but the only 
drawback is the constant attendance of the Bed- 
ouins, who will not leave you, and are aU the 
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time urging you to buy scarabeii, or some other 
antiquity, probably manufactured at Birmingham. 
But the desert air is so invigorating that with 
all these drawbacks one is never tired of the 
excursion. 

When I got back to the harem I took leave of 
my friends outside, and walked in, hut saw im- 
mediately in the outer court that some distin- 
guished visitor was within. It proved to be the 
first Princess, and all were in gala costume. I 
was covered with dust after my day’s excursion, 
and desirous of escaping unseen, but the band 
stationed in the entrance saloon caught sight 
of me, and (jokingly) struck up a selani, only 
given for distinguished visitors. The mother-in- 
law had also arrived to stay a few days, and in 
the evening there was a fantasia for her. About 
six Arab musicians were led in blindfold, and 
placed behind one of the large lattice-screens 
which divide them from the rest of the company. 
Cushions were then placed on the ground, upon 
which the ladies sat, gazing through the screens, 
themselves unseen. 

A memorable event in harem annals occurred 
at this time — the Princess was photographed. 
She had been taken two years before, and a 
very good likeness was produced ; she was then 
thirteen, and now, though still a child in years, 
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she was a woman in outward appearance, and 
a very pretty one. There were female photo- 
graphers came to the harems, hut they were not 
skilful, and did not produce good likenesses. 
The Princess saw this, and having been brought 
up with Europeans, she thought there would be 
no harm in being photographed again, as she had 
formerly been. There was only one drawback, — 
a European photographer might sell her likeness, 
or send it to Europe for sale, and that would 
violate all ideas of oriental propriety. So it was 
decided that an Arab photographer, said to be 
very good, should be introduced, and he being 
an Egyptian subject, could not possibly either 
sell or show the portraits to other 'persons. The 
man could not, however, be admitted into the 
harem ; the business was to go on in the garden, 
and it was rather difficult to find a place not too 
sunny or too windy. The only shade was made 
by the walls, as there were no trees, and that 
was a shade which varied every half-hour, so that 
there was a continual shifting of the apparatus. 
Several eunuchs stood by, but they gave no 
assistance whatever. The poor man had to do 
everything himself, and it was evident that he 
felt very nervous in his unusual position. The 
Princess was taken standing, sitting, alone, in 
groups, and in several different dresses.* While 
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she went in to change them, others sat for their 
likenesses, and two whole days were consumed 
in this way. The reason of this was that we 
were constantly shifting our place all over the 
garden, and towards the middle of the day, 
there being no shade at all from the walls, we 
were obliged to go into the palace for two or 
three hours. 

A few days after, the proofs came, and were 
utter failures. Some of us looked like dwarfs, 
others like giantesses. The perspective was at 
fault in all, some hands came out as clubs, and 
plump figures swelled into something Gampish. 
The Princess tore her own likeness into the 
smallest fragments, but laughed heartily at the 
caricatures of her friends. One of the slaves, who 
always expressed a great regard for me, begged 
the Princess to give her my photogiaph, which 
was done (I not being present) ; and some time 
after the girl showed it to me as a triumph of 
art. I got possession of it by ruse, destroyed 
the atrocious thing, and presented her instead 
with a very good likeness, which had been taken 
by Abdullah on my last visit to Constantinople. 

By the help of photography, two or three of 
the Princesses had had full-length portraits of 
themselves taken in oils ! First a fair photo- 
graph ^as produced, which was sent to Paris, 
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measures as to height and size were given, dress 
and ornaments added, and a few hints as to com- 
plexion, colour of eyes, &c. In one or two cases 
the result was not bad, in others total failure. 
One lady, as fanciful as she is pretty, having 
grey eyes of her own, but with a preference for 
dark blue, desired that colour to be given in 
the painting, which was done accordingly. One 
must not be ' too hard upon the Arab photo- 
grapher for his failure, as I am afraid a first-rate 
European Avould hardly have succeeded under 
such circumstances. No one gave him the 
slightest help, and he was not allowed to have 
an assistant. Every time that the changing 
light or wind (and there was no escaping the 
latter) necessitated a move, there was not only 
his own apparatus to shift, but a complete para- 
phernalia around the Princess — arm-chairs, table, 
cushions, flower-stands, &c., besides a great canvas 
screen, which had to be held up every now and 
then. 

The opera season was now over, but the French 
theatre continued open for a short time, and I 
went several times with my pupil and Kops^s to 
the harem boxes. It was rare that any of the 
Princesses were there. The weather was getting 
warm, and none of the ladies but my pupils 
understood French. I saw very fairly through 
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the wire grating. The box was very large, with 
most luxurious arm-chairs ; behind it was a with- 
drawing-room, and a passage with windows open- 
ing into an inner court, so that the box was much 
cooler than any other part of the house. A 
private door and staircase led to it, and the 
entrance was through a little garden at the back 
of the theatre, with sentinels guarding the gates. 
On the 15th of April the season closed, and the 
heat was then getting great. 

My rooms became intolerable as the spring 
advanced, from the heat by day and the noise 
by night. When I left them at an early hour in 
the morning, I was struck with the difference of 
temperature in the chief apartments, and as I 
had nothing to employ me elsewhere, I found my 
time pass very tediously. For the first month or 
six weeks, I was very little engaged with the 
Princess ; later on, I was never absent from her, 
if she was at home. For the first month or two 
after her marriage she would go to sleep in the 
afternoon for a couple of hours. She had never 
been accustomed to this before, but her lessons 
being at an end, and not knowing how to fill up 
the time, she, encouraged by those about her, 
followed the usual plan, not only in the harem, 
but throughout the East, of taking an afternoon 
siesta. As soon as she began to take an interest 
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in reading with me she left it off, and never 
again resumed it. 

The Princess Ahmed, mother-in-law of my 
pupil, came occasionally to stay for a few days. 
She was the widow, and had been the sole wife, 
of Ahmed Pasha, elder brother of the Khtidive. 
She was a handsome stately woman, of about six 
or seven and thirty, an exemplary mistress of 
her household, and devoted mother to her only 
child. She had been his nurse as well as mother, 
a very rare thing in high classes, according to 
my experience in the East. She lived a very 
quiet retired life, and had had little or no inter- 
course with Europeans. She had not adopted 
any of their fashions, but I never discovered that 
she had any prejudice against them. She was 
always most kind and courteous to me, and often 
urged my going out, which showed she saw no 
harm in it, as most Mahometan women would 
have done. 

It is the custom for the mother of the husband 
to reside with the married couple, and she ranks 
before the wife, and is in fact the mistress of the 
house. According to European notions this is 
bad, but there is a great deal to be said for it in 
the East. The wife is not chosen for love, but 
by chance ; she may or she may not (more prob- 
ably the latter) be the sole mother of her hus- 
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band’s children, therefore the tie that binds 
mother and child is much stronger than that 
between husband and wife. Then the wife is 
probably, when married, a young inexperienced 
girl, quite unfit to be the mistress of a household. 
But the daughter of the Khedive, like that of the 
Sultan, must be sole mistress in her 'own house, 
so the usual custom was not carried out in this 
establishment. 

During the first visit of the Princess Ahmed, a 
singular scene, illustrative of oriental manners, 
occurred one evening. The day had been very 
hot, with a south wind, and towards sunset we 
were all assembled in the large entrance-saloon, 
which went the entire depth of the house, open- 
ing back and front on the garden. All the 
windows and blinds were thrown open, and 
though it was still very hot, the dada walked 
out into the garden, and presently called to 
Kops^s to join her. There were all the symptoms 
of a kJiamseen wind coming on, when exercise is 
not very pleasant, so Kopses declined. The 
dada, who was very fond of rough play, said 
she should come, and ran in after her. Kopses 
gave her a fine chase, but as the dada, laugh- 
ing heartily, called to others to help, she was at 
last captured, upon which she threw herself on 
the ground so as to make it as difficult as possible 
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to drag her out. Every one was looking on 
laughing to see which would gain her point. 
The dada was a strong woman, and had weight 
on her side, while Kopsfes was a little slight 
creature, but very muscular and active. Suddenly 
she sprang up with an impetus which sent the 
dada several yards forward, and threw her- 
self at the feet of the Princess Ahmed, who had 
been quietly looking on. The latter immediately 
granted her protection, and getting up, over- 
turned the dada on the carpet, and rolling 
her about, tickled her violently. The dada 
screamed with laughter, and defended herself as 
well as she could, but that was not much, as she 
was prevented by respect from retaliating. After 
a little punishment of this kind, she was allowed 
to get up, with her hair all down, and her dress 
sadly disarranged ; and the Princess Ahmed 
passed on to an inner room, whither I followed, 
with Kopses and some of the slaves. I observed 
an embroidered carpet placed on the floor, and I 
was trying to make a little conversation in Turk- 
ish with the Princess, when Kopses said to me, 
“ She is going to pray ; will you go ? ” I went 
directly, but the doors remained open as usual, 
and the slaves were grouped about in the room 
and in the doorway. 

It was the 20th of March when I went to re- 
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side in the harem, and the 23d of May when we 
left Cairo for Alexandria. During these nine 
weeks the time passed very heavily with me. 
My pupil would spend whole days at Abdeen at 
her father’s palace, which was of course natural 
and proper, and Kopses always accompanied her. 
When at home, she passed nearly all her time in 
receiving visits, in playing at backgammon, and 
in listening to interminable stories from her 
dada; also in consulting with her dressmaker 
about some new toilet. After the first few 
weeks, when the khamseen winds set in, it be- 
came too hot to go out, and I passed whole days 
in the house, with no one to talk to, no books or 
papers to read, and nothing but my piano for rec- 
reation. I began to doubt whether I was right 
to sacrifice the few remaining years of health and 
strength which might be in store for me, to this 
dreadful monotony of harem life. I took to 
teaching two or three of the young slaves, and 
they were very docile and anxious to learn, but 
it was simply ABC work. We had no language 
in common by which I could explain away diffi- 
culties, and convey to them simple information 
on common subjects. A person who understands 
two or three European languages finds the ac- 
quisition of a fourth comparatively easy, but they 
do not help the least in learning an oriental 
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language. During all the time I lived in Egypt 
I never met with more than two or three persons 
who could read and ivrite Arabic or Turkish. I 
speak of Europeans long resident in the country. 
They could talk and make themselves understood 
in some patois or other. As long as I only 
wanted something, I could make myself under- 
stood, but conversation was a very different 
thing. I used to sit about in the saloons with 
my Turkish books (in which the sound of the 
words was rendered in Latin characters) or at 
work, sometimes listening to what passed around 
me, and trying to understand it. The upper 
slaves went freely about the apartments. If 
their mistress was there, they stood ; if she were 
absent, they sat on the floor in gieups. There 
was an Arab woman called Oum Ayesha (Mother 
Ayesha) who was a very frequent visitor. She 
had been for a short time the foster-mother of 
the Princess, and she told me with great pride 
how the infant had turned away from other 
nurses and had clung to her. She was married 
to the lalla of Ibrahim Pasha (brother of my 
pupil) and had had eight children, but they were 
all dead. She was allowed great liberties, and 
was in fact the buffoon of the harem. She al- 
ways passed a week or two of each month in 
the palace, and wandered in and out exactly 
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where she pleased, no matter what visitor was 
present. She was a privileged person, and I pre- 
sume had some natural drollery, since no one 
seemed able to help laughing at what she said, — 
Princes or Princesses, it was all the same. She 
was a good-natured creature, but very coarse, 
both in words and gestures. The first time I ever 
noticed her, I was sitting one evening in the 
chief saloon on a couch with my books, and a 
group of slaves formed a circle on the ground 
near me. They were at work, and they asked 
Oum Ayesha, who was wandering about, to come 
and sing to them. She began a low monotonous 
chant, evidently a love -song, and caught the 
hands of the girl next her. The latter was of 
a grave character, and knowing well' what was 
coming, got out of Ayesha’s way at once, who 
then turned to the other side. The second girl 
began immediately to laugh immoderately — so 
much so, that I could not help laughing to see 
her. Ayesha had cast many side glances at me, 
and thus stimulated to fresh exertions, she grew 
more and more impassioned, and at last sprang 
upon the girl, who was so convulsed with laugh- 
ter that she was unable to defend herself, and as 
the others thought she was going into a fit, they 
dragged away Ayesha, who continued making 
frantic demonstrations of passion. 
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Married life in the East contrasted with that in England — 
Amusements in the harem — Distinction hetioeen the white and 
hlcuch slaves — Sudden appearance of eunuchs in my room — 
Removal to Alexandria — Story of the diamond hucMe — Family 
life on the Canal — I make a new acquaintance. 


I COULD not help being struck even at this eai-ly 
stage with the different life led by a young 
married couple in the East and one in our 
country. My pupil's husband had been in love 
with her from a child, and was devoted to her 
after marriage as he had been before. Still they 
had no pursuits in common ; they could not walk 
out together, ride, drive, or go to the theatre 
together, or have any mutual acquaintance. Any 
wish she might express was immediately gratified 
by him ; he got a pretty little pony-carriage and 
pair of ponies and taught her to drive, but she 
grew weary in a few days of driving round the 
garden, with or without him, and gave up using 
it. One pet after another was given her ; the 
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poor child wanted liberty, as a bird pines in its 
cage, and cared for nothing else. When they 
went to the theatre or opera it was in separate 
carriages, and they sat in separate boxes. When 
any gentlemen came to see the Prince it was at 
the selamlik, and he could not introduce them to 
her. If any of her brothers came they were 
brought in at once, and the intercourse was a 
great pleasure both to them and to her. Some 
of them had been brought up in France and 
England, and they highly appreciated having as 
sister a charming young woman, full of the light 
graceful badinage which is always so attractive 
in the society of young people. But after all, 
the visits of the brothers were only occasional ; 
there were a gi’eat many weary hours to get 
through. The Princess generally drove out 
towards evening, and Kopsos went with her. 
She had a very elegant carriage and fine 
horses, two sais (pronounced syces) preceding 
with long sticks, and white dress tenninating at 
the knee, and sleeves which the wind inflated as 
they ran, so that they looked like wings. There 
were also generally a couple of outriders in hand- 
some uniforms, and two or three eunuchs on 
horseback, who, however, fell behind, not riding, 
as a few years before was the custom, in front 
of the carriage-windows, with the blinds drawn 
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down. Now, the blinds were up and the carriage 
was nearly all windows, and the two pretty girls, 
in their bright dresses and transparent yashmaks, 
were distinctly visible. The other Princesses 
got similar carriages and drove out in the same 
style, and the Choubrah or Abbasieh road pre- 
sented quite a lively scene, for the hack-carriages 
used by travellers do not produce an elegant 
effect. But last winter all this had passed away, 
and a hai^em carriage driven in such a style was 
an unfrequent sight ! 

One warm evening the gates were closed and 
the ladies were wandering about in the garden. 
Two months before it had been a waste, and 
already it was full of plants and flowers. The 
Princess was seated near a little lake, which had 
been constructed of a serpentine shape, winding 
about under rustic bridges. She w^as laughingly 
scolding one of her attendants, when the giii 
broke away, crying out, “ My mistress is angry 
with me! I’U drown myself!” and rushed into 
the water. The Princess called out, “ Oh, stop 
her ! stop her ! ” and three or four more followed 
immediately. But the first knew well enough 
that the water was not more than three feet deep, 
so she had done it for a joke, and she turned 
round and threw water in the faces of her pur- 
suers. The Princess had seen the joke directly 
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after the cry had escaped her, and now laughed 
heartily at the chase, and urged others to join in 
the capture. The general hai’em dress when 
warm weather set in was white Indian grass- 
cloth, more or less fine, made loose, and confined 
at the waist by a coloured sash, a ribbon to 
match being usually worn round the throat, and 
to tie back the hair. The dress could not hurt 
by the immersion, but the ribbons might be 
spoiled. Some were seen to cast a glance on 
their pretty ties, which was a signal to those who 
saw the look to rush upon them at once and push 
them in. There was nothing but screaming and 
laughing, several disporting themselves in the 
water, others pursued all over the garden, met at 
the cross -paths, turning and doubling on their 
pursuers. The Princess clapped her hands with 
delight and laughed unrestrainedly, and the girls 
themselves were so immensely tickled with the 
joke that they tried to renew it on two or three 
occasions, though not with the same success. 

I had often heard people talk of the mystery 
in the harem, and the difficulty there was in 
knowing what went on within the walls, to those 
who lived in the outer world. This was true 
enough, but I soon observed there was no mystery 
amongst each other. What one knew (as a rule) 
everybody knew. The mistress was never alone ; 
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there was no place, however private, where her 
attendants could not penetrate. When visitors 
came, the chief slaves waited in the room, forming 
a semicircle at a slight distance, but within ear- 
shot. The only way to speak in private appeared 
to me to be under cover of the band playing, 
when the noise was deafening, and the voice could 
only be heard by the next neighbour. Where a 
foreign language was spoken, privacy was always 
ensured, and my dear little Princess was not a 
little pleased to be able to talk to her husband, 
to Kopscs, and to me, in French, which no one 
else understood ; and to Kopscs and me also in 
English, which the Prince did not understand. I 
heard an anecdote concerning this custom of the 
constant presence of the attendants. A European 
went one day to visit one of the married daughters 
of his Highness, and as the Princess understood 
only Turkish and Arabic, the conversation was 
held in one of these languages. But the visitor 
had something private to say, and whenever the 
slaves were at a little distance she broached the 
subject, changing it as they approached. Her 
visit, however, came to an end before she had an 
opportunity of saying what she wished, and before 
leaving she said in the most polite phrases which 
she could use, “ I never could have believed that 
an Egyptian Princess would submit to such slavery 
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as never to hear or to speak anything without 
the same being carried through the whole house- 
hold.” The Princess was so struck with this that 
she gave orders that in future, whenever any 
European visitor should come to her, the slaves 
were to remain in the anteroom. These innova- 
tions were being gradually introduced during my 
stay in Egypt. 

Every one in the house, except the Princess and 
myself, were slaves, and the property of their 
mistress. All those, I have been told on good 
authority, who once enter the household of any 
of the Khedive’s family are never sold again ; 
they are provided for for life, and, married or 
single, receive the same monthly allowance until 
their death. Of late years they are generally 
bought young, and receive a certain education ; 
there are schools within the harem in the eunuchs’ 
department, and Turkish and Arabic masters are 
admitted. There was, however, a marked dif- 
ference made between the white and the black 
slaves. To the latter aU the menial work was 
allotted, and I observed that, although many of 
the white girls acted as housemaids, &c., they 
would always, if no calfa was present, try to shift 
their work upon any unlucky black girl who came 
in their way. I watched one morning from my 
bedroom windows, which looked down on an inner 
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court, the daily process of cleaning it. First a 
row of black girls swept from end to end, driving 
all the dust before them. Then came another 
row of thirteen or fourteen black girls with mops 
and water, which was plentifully thrown about. 
Two or three white girls stood by with brooms in 
their hands to appear to do something, but their 
work was usually limited to urging on the blacks, 
and themselves talking to any one who happened 
to be looking out of the windows. Their feet 
were bare, and they were generally in high wooden 
clogs (which they left outside when they entered 
the house), a large thick towel, with broad red 
stripes, was drawn tightly round their persons, 
and fastened somehow behind. One had on a 
green satin paletot, which had pi-obably once 
figured at a Bairam, hut then did duty as bodice. 
These thick towels formed the ordinary woi'king 
costume, and sometimes on grand cleaning occa- 
sions I would see a dozen in a row making an on- 
slaught in the saloons, with the calfa (or overseer), 
a long stick in her hand with which to I’each any 
idler, and give due admonishment. On such occa- 
sions they would be all white girls, as the furni- 
ture was too costly to be intrusted to the blacks. 
Indeed, wherever the calfa was present, the 
whites could not shirk their duty. The calfa, 
the dada, the cahir (housekeeper), and aU the 
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head slaves, had slaves (their own property) under 
them, either purchased by themselves or presents 
from their mistress. These “ slaves of slaves” sat 
on the floor outside, or just within their misti'esses’ 
doors, and were as a rule much more submissive 
than their mistresses. Thus all the upper attend- 
ants in the harem were better served in their 
rooms than I, for as an Englishwoman I could not 
have a slave, and although the Princess appointed 
one to attend on me, the girl evidently looked 
upon it as a degradation to wait on a Giaour, and 
took so little pains to understand my require- 
ments, however lAiey might be explained to her, 
that I found it far less irritating to do everything 
for myself than to depend on her. As long as I 
was well this state of things, though very incon- 
venient, might be bearable, but if ill it became at 
once insupportable. 

There was a black girl called Zora about the 
Princess who was allowed great freedom. She 
was the daughter of one of the many foster- 
mothers that the Princess had had, for Oum 
Ayesha was not the only person to whom this 
high privilege had been accorded. When a royal 
infant was born, more than one nurse might be 
procured, and the child itself made its choice ; 
later on, the child might turn away, on which an- 
other nurse was dii’ectly procured, so that it might 
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happen that many had been in turn promoted 
to the high dignity. Sometimes in the evening 
at sunset, the girls being all in the garden, the 
Princess would set them to run races with each 
other, she looking on, and applauding the winner. 
Then one of them proposed a jumping race, and 
after that to hop round the garden on one leg ! 
They were all young, light and active ; the gates 
were closed, the eunuchs standing about looking 
on, and, but for their presence, the whole had the 
effect of a girls’ school out at play. Their laugh- 
ter must have been heard afar off. 

On the 9th of May the second and third Prin- 
cesses came to tell us that we were to leave for 
Alexandria the next’ day early, by special train. 
There was no mention of Constantinople. We 
were to take up our summer residence at a new 
palace at Ramleh, which was being built for the 
Princess. I packed up everything, and was up 
the next morning at five, to be in readiness when 
called for. But no one came, and at ten I met 
the Prince on his way down-stairs, who told me 
the departure was delayed a few days. The few 
days were a fortnight, and on the 23d we finally 
started. The Prince had told me the day before, 
that the palace which was being built for the 
Princess’s reception not being quite finished, they 
were going fii’st on a visit to Hussein Pasha, who 
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lived on the Mahmoudieh Canal, and that 1 was to 
go to the H6tel de I’Europe until I could join the 
Princess at Eamleh. Upon hearing this, I begged 
that I might not be obliged to travel with the 
harem, because as I was not bound for the same 
destination, my luggage would infallibly be mixed 
up with that of the harem, and I should be un- 
able to get it when I reached Alexandria. The 
Prince consented, though apparently quite un- 
able to follow my reasoning, and said that his 
secretary, M. Eugene, should travel with me to 
look after me. As his house lay midway be- 
tween the palace and the station, it was set- 
tled I should call for him on my way thither 
in the morning. 

I then retired to my own apartments, and 
having finished my packing, and the heat being 
very great, I took a bath. I have before men- 
tioned that I was furnished with a key for the 
outer door, which would lock on the outside, but 
not on the inside. I therefore usually fastened 
it with a string, which by no means kept out an 
intruder, but retarded her entry and thus gave 
me notice of her approach. I had just got out of 
the bath, and put on a dressing-gown, when I 
was startled by a vigorous kick which burst the 
door open in a moment, and two eunuchs entered 
the room. They did not appear in the least dis- 
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concerted at my appearance, or to consider their 
visit ill-timed, but one of them who spoke a little 
English told me that his father (!) wished to 
• know how many boxes I had. Now it had never 
entered my head that a eunuch could have a 
father, any more than he could have a son, but 
that that father should be living in the harem 
with him was quite a revelation to me. Had he 
spoken in Turkish or Arabic, the oriental imag- 
ery might have suggested to me some figure of 
speech ; but in matter-of-fact English I took the 
relationship as matter of fact, and could only 
ejaculate, “ Your father ! ” “ Yes, my fiither,” said 
he. So I communicated the number of boxes, 
and the two eunuchs went away, and I after- 
wards found that the chief eunuch held that 
paternal character towards all the o.thers. The 
utter inefficacy of the string had discouraged me 
from using it again ; so the next morning at half- 
past five, a few minutes after I had left my bed, 
I turned suddenly round and saw a slave within 
a few feet of me who had entered noiselessly, and 
was watching the operations of the toilet. She 
did not want anything, so upon being asked her 
business, she disappeared. 

The train (ordinary) was to leave at nine, but 
they hurried me out of the harem at seven (hav- 
ing urged me strongly to go at six). Naturally 
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I had to wait a short time for M. Eugene, who 
had not calculated on being called for two hours 
before the time. Our train started punctually, 
and as the harem special train was gone, there 
was no shunting or any stoppage ; but it was a 
slow train, and we did not reach Alexandria till 
half-past 3 p.m. During the journey M. Eugene 
expressed great surprise that I should have 
preferred travelling by the ordinary slow train, 
which took nearly seven hours, to going with the 
harem, when I should have made the journey in 
something under four. I replied that it was on 
account of my luggage, as I dreaded so much its 
getting mixed up with that of the harem. “ Oh,” 
said he, “ I took the precaution of sending mine 
yesterday, so that I am quite independent of 
everything, having only a small handbag.” Nevt^r- 
theless, five days after, M. Eugene had not yet 
got his luggage, having made several unavailing 
journeys to the station in quest of it. His 
luggage had been taken to the station on Friday, 
and on Saturday morning at eight the harem 
train went, and his luggage somehow or other 
got mixed up with it. A burnt child dreads the 
fire, and my own experience and that of others in 
the two preceding summers had made me dread 
beyond anything travelling with the harem when 
not bound for the same destination. 
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I heard a curious story just before leaving 
Cairo. One of the Princesses was dressing, with 
jewel-caskets open on the tables near her, when 
a little eunuch came in with some message. 
Among the jewels was a diamond buckle, and 
the boy watched his opportunity and took pos- 
session of it. He carried it to a jeweller’s in the 
Mouskee, saying he had been sent to sell it, and 
asked £20 for it. The jeweller was an honest 
man : he examined it, and keeping it in his hands, 
said, “ This buckle is worth more than £20 ; if 
you will take me to your harem I will find out 
where it was purchased, and give the value of it.” 
The boy said his harem was a long way off ; but 
the jeweller refusing to give up the buckle, he 
became frightened, and at last fairly ran away. 
The jeweller took the buckle to one or two of 
the royal harems, and at last came to the right 
one, and great was the joy of the slaves who had 
the charge of the jewels, as they were in hourly 
dread of a flogging when their mistress might 
ask for the buckle and it should not be forth- 
coming. The mistress was told, and she gave 
instant orders that the boy should be sold at any 
sacrifice. But the worst of the matter in my 
opinion was, that it was added that my Princess’s 
establishment being then in formation, the boy 
was bought for her, and cautioned that if ever he 
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stole again, he would be taken out to sea and 
drowned. I believe, however, my pupil would 
have had all her diamonds stolen before she 
would have ordered him to be flogged, much 
more drowned ! 

Very soon after my arrival at Alexandria, I 
went to the Mahmoudieh Canal to pay a visit to 
my pupil, who was on a visit to her half-brother 
Hussein Pasha. It was a double connection, as 
the Prince had married the half-sister of my 
pupil’s husband. The Princess Hussein was 
a very amiable, agreeable person. She spoke 
French very well, and read a great deal. I went 
very early in the morning, and was shown into 
a room where a number of French books were 
lying on a table. This was quite different from 
Eastern habits, and presently after I heard voices 
in the adjoining room, mixed voices of ladies and 
gentlemen. The door of the room in which I 
sat was opened, and the Princess Hussein looked 
in, and seeing me, came forward, and led me into 
the next room, where I found Tewfik Pasha and 
Hussein Pasha (the two eldest sons of the 
Khedive), and Ibrahim Pasha (the husband of 
my pupil), the Princess, and Kops^s, to whom 
were now added the Princess Hussein and my- 
self. They were all talking merrily together, 
without g^, just as young people would do in 
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Europe, The mother of Hussein Pasha was also 
there. She lived with her son, and was there- 
fore, according to Eastern custom, the mistress of 
the house. She did not speak French, nor, as 
far as I could ever see, adopt European customs ; 
but we went in to breakfast presently (co^ mi 
lait, in the French style), and she kindly urged 
me to stay, and also to repeat my visit. The 
three Princes took their leave before we went in 
to breakfast, but I was told that they usually 
spent the evenings all together. 

During my stay at the H6tel de I’Europe at 
Alexandria, I visited my pupil always two or 
three times a-week at the Canal, and renewed 
acquaintance with those families I had known 
the previous year. I was invited one day to 
Ramleh to meet Miss Harris, a lady of whom 
I had often heard, and whose name is from 
that time connected in my mind with many 
pleasant memories. On this occasion there were 
several other friends, and two of them accom- 
panied me back to Alexandria by the last train, 
which is (or was, for it no longer exists) called 
the “ horse train,” and conveyed to my mind the 
idea that it was exclusively for horses, and that 
the accommodation might be confined to a spare 
box; but I found it was a large omnibus, with a 
horse doing duty as locomotive. A day or two 
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after Miss Hams called upon me, and subse- 
quently invited me to her house, which was 
situated on the heights behind the town, and 
called Koum-el-Dikke. I was quite charmed with 
the position, and also with the house itself, which 
was very quaint, with rooms in aU sorts of un- 
expected shapes and places, wooden balconies and 
terraces, commanding very extensive views. The 
house was full of antiquities, and also of English 
comforts, and the hostess was quite a character. 

I will give a little outline of her. Her father 
was a famous Egyptologist, and also a great 
favourite of Mohammed Ali. She lost her mother 
(a native woman) at a very early age ; and as her 
father lived frequently for months under tents or 
in a Nile boat, he sent the child to be educated 
in England, under the care of his sister, and with 
her children. At twenty years of age she re- 
turned to Egypt to keep her father’s house, or 
to accompany him in his wanderings and scientific 
researches. She was often with him for months 
in the desert, living among tombs, his willing 
and useful assistant. All the scientific men of 
the day who went to Egypt visited at her father’s 
house. After some years he was struck with 
paralysis, and lingered for a considerable time, 
leaving his daughter sole heiress of all that he 
possessed, including valuable antiquities, some of 
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Harris’s companion was a very stout lady, and 
to sit on a cushion on the floor, and afterwards 
to have to get up again, was a feat to which she 
was not equal. Besides, Miss Harris stood out, on 
the ground that they were Englishwomen, and not 
accustomed to “ squatting.” So she looked about 
her as if for a chair, and not seeing one, kept in 
the same position. Nuzzli Hanem then ordered 
chairs to be brought, and after a little while 
said, “I hear you play very well; there is a 
piano ; play.” “No, I cannot,” said Miss Harris. 
“Why not?” “Because I am not accustomed 
to be ordered.” “ Oh, please play ! ” “ Ah, 

that is a difierent thing ; when I am asked 
politely, I always do' what I am asked.” Miss 
Harris sat down and played for some time. 
“ Can you play anything you have heard ? ” said 
Nuzzli Hanem. “Pretty well.” Presently a 
number of women seated on the ground with 
instruments in their hands began, at a signal 
from their mistress, to play a native air. After 
a time she made a signal to them to stop, and 
then tiu’ning to Miss Harris, asked if she could 
play that. Miss Harris had an excellent ear, 
and she played it. Nuzzli Hanem then said, 
“I want you to come every day for three, or 
four hours, to teach some of these girls to 
play as well as you do.” “ Oh, I cannot,” 
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said Miss Harris. “ I have my father and my 
house to attend to ; there’s the master who 
taught me, send for him!” After this, Nuzzli 
Hanem often asked Miss Harris to come to 
her, and appeared to take quite a fancy to her, 
the more so, no doubt, from her independent 
behaviour, to which this lady was little accus- 
tomed, everybody around her being in the great- 
est awe and terror of her. 
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Go to reside in the palace at Ramleh — We read a great deal — Dinner- 
party at the harem — Am taken ill — Remove to Koim-el-Dikke — 
Maltese cook — Arab funeral-^C(yrpse objects to he huried—Retnm 
to the harem — Son horn to Tewjik Pasha. 

About the middle of June, my pupil's palace 
being ready for her, she left Hussein Pasha’s 
palace on the Canal and took up her abode at 
Eamleh. It had been rumoured that there would 
be no room for me, because I had refused to have 
apartments among the slaves, and none of the 
best rooms could be isolated and set apart for 
one person, unless it were the mistress, and even 
her privacy I saw on several occasions was not 
respected. A few days before moving, however, 
the Princess told me that there would be a room 
for me, and I had better go and see it, that I 
might not have objections to make when too late. 
I went, and felt that as the building stood, my 
dear pupil •could not have done better for me. 
The palace was the last to the east, of the block 
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of palaces at Eamleh which have been built in 
the present reign. It was in two distinct divi- 
sions, connected by a large square courtyard, and 
surrounded by a high wall. The division to the 
south was entirely for the slaves, the best rooms 
looking into the centre court, and the inferior 
ones into smaller courts behind. It was of two 
storeys. The division to the north was also of 
two storeys, the basement being entirely offices, 
and the upper floor containing the best apart- 
ments. The entrance to it was by a double 
flight of steps from the centre court. These led 
on to a terrace and an outer vestibule. Within 
were about fifteen apartments, exclusive of bath- 
room, lavatories, passages, &c. The rooms were 
three deep from south to north, the centre line 
being lighted by skylights. These rooms con- 
sisted of a large reception-saloon, the Princess’s 
dressing-room, and so on. The rooms to the 
north were the Princess’s bedroom, the Prince’s 
bedroom, two saloons, and the dining - room. 
On the south were five rooms, all looking into 
the centre court, and the corner one to the east 
also commanded a wide view of the desert and 
the line of railway. The next year a further 
piece was enclosed, bounded by a high wall, 
which shut out the view ; but the fitst summer 
it was very pleasant. 
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All these apartments communicated one with 
the other, and the doors being always open, there 
was a constant current of air, so agreeable and 
necessary in a warm climate. The room pro- 
posed for me was at the south-east comer ; the 
next, to the south, was our schoolroom, fitted up 
much more comfortably than any other apart- 
ment — with piano, large bookcase, tables, &c., 
and with the most cheerful look-out, after my 
bedroom. The next room to mine, on the north, 
was the Princess’s dressing-room, and on this side 
came the refreshing sea-breeze. But I saw at 
once that, unless this door was locked, my room 
would be made a constant passage by the slaves 
in going to and from their mistress’s apartments. 
So I asked the Princess to allow me to lock this 
door, and to keep the key in my own possession. 
By so doing I lost the sea-breeze, but ensured 
privacy. 

I found my pupil greatly improved by her 
stay at Hussein Pasha’s. After her marriage 
she seemed to have made up her mind that, as 
her life was henceforth to be passed in the harem 
among uneducated women, it was useless for her 
to cultivate any of the attainments she had pre- 
viously acquired. She was confirmed in this by 
the indolence natural to the climate, and almost 
inseparable fix>m harem life, and also by the 
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adulation of the slaves, who took complete pos- 
session of her. But her visit at the Canal had 
changed all this. She had for the first time in 
her life associated with near relatives of her own 
age, and educated like herself. * It is true she 
had, up to her seclusion in the harem, always 
been with educated people, but they were for- 
eigners, and she would never see them again. 
She had heard her brother. Prince Hussein, ex- 
press his great satisfaction that his father had 
bestowed upon hina an ediicated wife instead of 
a mere doll, and she saw herself appreciated by 
her own family as superior in acquirements if not 
in original -capacity. So she came back announc- 
ing to me that she wished to go through a course 
of genei'al reading, and to be well up in history, 
geography, and literature, and begged I would 
get her all the books necessary for such a pur- 
pose ! I am afraid we never got beyond light 
literature ; however, our readings led to a great 
many questions, and she always listened very 
patiently to the answers, and often alluded to 
them afterwards, showing that she had pondered 
them over in her mind. We read many of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, Edmond About’s, La Motte 
Fouqu<5’s charming story of ‘ Undine,’ and ‘ Les 
Mis^rables ’ by Victor Hugo. Those I have men- 
tioned were her chief favourites, but there were 
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a great many others, — those by Erckmann- 
Chatrian, Mde. Charles Eeybaud, &c. She 
liked best for me to read to her ; but after a 
time I would pretend to be tired when I saw 
an interesting part coming, and after glancing at 
it to see if it looked interesting, she would take 
the book and read for a considerable time, handing 
it back to me when she was tired. All the parts 
which she particularly liked I marked for her, 
and she read them over again to herself, laugh- 
ing aloud with delight at anything that pleased 
her. She was not idle while I read, but had 
always some work in hand. Very soon the 
slaves, seeing that she was absorbed in her occu- 
pation with me, ceased to remain in the room, 
but would talk and laugh in an adjoining saloon, 
so that we spent hours alone together. When a 
book was finished, she spent a day or two talking 
about the characters in it as if they had been 
familiar friends, and was unwilling to begin an- 
other, as she was sure she should never be so 
interested again. In vain I repeated the proverb 
that there were as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught ; she would turn over the next book 
for some time, shaking her head, but after a day 
or two was just as deep in that as she had been 
in the preceding. She entered much more into 
pathos than into humour, I never could get her 
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to take much interest in Moli^re, but she was 
very fond of the ‘ Cid,’ 

She did not care for fancy-work, but liked 
making little articles of millinery, bows, neckties, 
&c. She would send for pieces of silk and satin 
that her dressmaker might have remaining, and 
make such a litter with the cuttings as quite 
scandalised the head slaves that a Princess should 
be thus employed. One day the calfa ran in in a 
hurry to herald the approach of an important 
visitor. I was reading, and the Princess working, 
with a quantity of cuttings as usual lying about 
the floor. The calfa looked reprovingly at me, 
“ Is this well ? ” said she. “ Very well,” said I ; 
“ anything is better than idleness.” The calfa 
smiled and shook her head, and then called 
quickly to some attendants to collect the litter, 
while the Princess with both hands scattered on 
the floor everything within her reach, laughing 
merrily all the while. 

The little dog Fido had soon been given up, 
and a Circassian slave child of about three years 
old taken instead. This child cost £125. She 
was a pretty little thing with a very intelligent 
countenance, and the Princess talked of having 
her brought up and educated in every possible 
branch. In the meanwhile she had a regular 
trousseau made, both as a little girl and as a boy, 
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and one day she appeared in the first character, 
and soon after in the next. Half-a-dozen slaves 
were busy working for. the child, and for a few 
weeks she was made quite a pet of, and then put 
aside. Domestic slavery is a political blunder as 
well as a moral wrong. It is a terrible expense, 
and no country can thrive financially where such 
an institution exists. 

The Khedive often came to pay his daughter a 
visit. On such occasions I was always present, 
and he invariably did me the honour of speaking 
to me. The Princess Ahmed, mother-in-law of 
my pupil, came to Ramleh on a visit for a few 
days ; and to signalise the event the Princess 
gave a dinner-party. Tewfik Pasha and Hussein 
Pasha came ; her own brother Ibrahim Pasha, 
Toussoun Pasha (son of the late Said Pasha), 
who had married her sister Fatma Hanem ; her 
younger (half) brother Mahmoud Bey, and her 
husband Ibrahim Pasha, made up six gentlemen. 
The Princess herself, her mother-in-law, myself, 
Kops^s, and Charissas Hanem were the ladies. 
The two last were pretty girls, who in any Euro- 
pean society would have been objects of general 
attraction, but such mixed company was entirely 
new to Mussulman habits ; and so, though all the 
gentlemen would talk freely enough to Europeans, 
they never looked at or addressed these two 
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young ladies, lest by so doing they might shock 
their feelings of propriety. To the Princess they 
spoke freely enough, first because she was their 
hostess and near relative ; and secondly, because 
she behaved with all the ease and self-posses- 
sion of a person brought up in society. To me 
they also talked freely, as to a European. The 
Princess Ahmed sat at table between her son and 
Tewfik Pasha, but she spoke little, and retired 
directly we rose from table. The conversation 
was carried on in French, English, and Turkish. 
All the gentlemen spoke French, and most of 
them English. We all rose from table at the 
same time, and most of the gentlemen grouped 
themselves round the piano. The doors were all 
open, and the slaves stood about, looking at the 
unwonted spectacle of six gentlemen making 
themselves at home in a harem. The evening 
passed quickly and pleasantly, and at about half- 
past ten the gentlemen all rose to go. There 
was no moon, and the slaves stood forming a 
double line of light down the steps and across 
the courtyard to the gate. My Princess and her 
husband accompanied the guests to the threshold, 
and there the latter turned round again to take 
their leave, but the Princess insisted upon accom- 
panying them to the gate. On their way down 
the steps, at the foot of them, and two or three 
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times across the courtyard, one or other of the 
Princes turned round to disclaim the honour done 
to them and to stop • their hostess from going 
further, hut with much laughing and many com- 
pliments she persisted in going on as far as she 
could — that is, to the first door of the outer gate. 
Here the gentlemen all turned, and with low 
salaams were making their final compliments 
when an absurd incident illustrative of harem 
customs took place. 

I have mentioned what great liberty, I may 
say licence, is allowed to a few privileged persons 
in the harem, such as nurses, &c. The Princess’s 
dada had not been accustomed any more than 
others to the presence of gentlemen, but she was 
by no means abashed by it, and being fond of 
practical jokes, she thought it amusing to give a 
good slap on the back to a male visitor at the 
moment of parting. Why she singled out Hussein 
Pasha fi:om all the rest I do not know, unless it 
was that he was a handsome young man, very 
light and active, and with an exceedingly glib 
tongue. While, therefore, making his final bow, 
the Prince looked narrowly round, and espied the 
dada just preparing for the usual accolade. He 
darted forward, gave her a hearty slap on the 
back, and then ran out of the gate which a eunuch 
held ready to open, and through which she could 
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not follow him. I have no doubt she repaid him 
on his next visit, but I did not happen to be there 
to see. In the course of the evening, Tewfik 
Pasha, to show me that he understood English, 
though he did not (then) speak it readily, took 
up the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ which lay on 
the table, and read a long paragraph about the 
Indian famine, and it was evident from his way 
of reading that he plainly comprehended the 
sense of what he read. 

Two or three days after this dinner-party, I 
was seized with an attack of colic, and was 
much indisposed. It happened that Miss Harris 
came to pay a visit to the Princess, and seeing 
that I was ill, proposed that I should go to her 
house to be nursed. I declined, thinking I should 
soon be better ; but a couple of days later, after a 
very bad night, I rose at about 6 A.M., and knock- 
ing at the door between my room and the Prin- 
cess’s dressing-room, called to a slave whom I 
heard moving there to go and ask her mistress to 
send at once for one of the doctors of the harem, 
n aming one. Then knowing that my room would 
be invaded all day, I put everything in order, 
and got into bed again. Very soon the Princess 
came to my room and sat by me, expressing her 
sorrow that I was ill, and telling me she had sent 
for a doctor. After a time she went away, and 
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then the Prince came and sat by me also for some 
time. Then three or four eunuchs came, bringing 
the doctor (not the one I had asked for), and I 
told him what I was suffering from. He told me 
to eat nothing but pillau (rice), and wrote a pre- 
scription for two powders, one of which was to be 
taken immediately, the other at night. In the 
meanwhile the eunuchs were prowling about the 
room, opening and looking into everything, ex- 
amining my travelling clock, and striking the 
repeater, and at last all went away. After a time 
the eunuchs came again with the first doctor 
whom I had asked for. He did not approve of 
the powders, ordered me half-a-dozen bottles of 
Vichy water, said I was to begin immediately 
and drink a bottle a-day. I was not to eat at all, 
unless I felt the want of something, in which case 
meat was the best thing for me. 

During the whole day there was an influx of 
visitors, the Princess Ahmed came to see me, and 
sent two or three times to inquire. Nothing 
could be kinder than she, her son, and the Prin- 
cess ; but no one understood anything of nursing, 
and nothing that the two doctors had ordered 
had arrived. At 6 p.m. one of the doctors came 
again, and finding that neither powders nor Vichy 
water had arrived, advised me strongly, if I had 
any friend to go to, to leave the harem for a few 
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days, saying that, though there was no present 
danger, there, was never any telling to what such 
things might lead.^ Also, that when I began to 
get better, nourishment would be all-important, 
and I could not have suitable food in the harem. 
There was plenty to eat, but nothing fit for me 
in the state in which I was. Soon after his de- 
parture, the Vichy water arrived, and I began it 
immediately. I had no sleep that night, was in 
great pain, and had continual diarrhoea. My 
dear pupil came in to me frequently the next day, 
and so did the Prince. The slaves were coming 
in all day long. “ Are you well ” (eyisin) ? “ No, 
very bad.” “Ah, then, you will be well to-mor- 
row, inshallah ! ” “ Inshallah ! ” was all I could 

repeat. 

I happened to be better for two or three hours 
in the afternoon ; so when the doctor came again, 
I told him I thought of going to Koum-el-Dikke 
the next morning to be nursed, if he considered I 
could bear the journey. He advised me decidedly 
to go, and I afterwards told my dear Princess. 
She understood it all, but her husband did not so 
well, and seemed, I thought, a little vexed that 
I should persist in going, as it might appear a 
reflection on their hospitality. This was far from 
being the case ; but I felt that in the harem the 
patient, no matter who she might be, was left to 
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fight it out with nature, unassisted by remedies. 
So having skilful friends without, I preferred 
going to them. A carriage was ordered for me, 
and I went, dreading the journey, which, how- 
ever, I got through better than I could have 
expected. 

But my arrival at Koum-el-Dikke was ex- 
tremely inopportune. My hostess had, it is 
true, invited me to come to be nursed ; but as 
she had not heard from me for a week, and had 
seen me only at the beginning of my illness, she 
had taken it for granted I was quite recovered, 
and through the urgent persuasion of some young 
friends had issued invitations for an evening 
party and dance ! Upon hearing this, I proposed 
to change my destination to the hospital, which 
was near, and where I knew I should be well 
cared for. My hostess would not for a moment 
listen to such a suggestion, so I was installed at 
once in an upper room, though feeling myself 
sadly in the way during the tumult of prepara- 
tion going on in the house. The party was to 
take place in two days ; nearly fifty invitations 
had been sent out (and one to me, which never 
got farther than the gate). Miss Hanis was build- 
ing a small house at the end of a little garden ; it 
was in a very unfinished state ; but it was decided 
that, the walls being covered with flags, and a 
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few temporary arrangements made, it would do 
very well for a dance, and the house would then 
be free for supper-room, card-room, drawing-room, 
music, &c. 

There was plenty to be done ; hams to boil, 
sirloins of beef to roast, also turkeys and fowls ; 
pigeon-pies to make, jellies, blancmange, &c. Miss 
Harris was a first-rate cook and housekeeper; 
but there was so much to do that she required 
help, and a friend stopping in the house said she 
knew a Maltese cook, then out of place, who, she 
thought, would be very glad to earn a pound. 
He was sent for, came, and was told what was 
required. It was then Wednesday ; the party 
was to be on Friday. It would take all day 
Thursday and Friday, he said, and he could not 
do it alone ; but he knew a friend who could 
come and help him. 

“ Well, what would his charge be ? ” 

“ That he would rather leave to the lady.” 

“ No ; he must fix his price.” 

“ Well, then, £5 a-day each man.” 

“ What ! £20 for the two days ! ” 

“Yes.” 

Miss Harris’s indignation got the better of her. 
“ Very well, there’s the door ; you may go ! ” 

“ Oh, I think you had better do the cooking 
yourself,” said the man. 
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Of course he was sent off. An hour or two 
after, he came back. He had been consider- 
ing the matter, he said, and he thought it might 
perhaps be done in one day. He would get 
an assistant, and undertake the entire job for 
£ 2 . The lady to whom he spoke thought that 
charge too high, so he came down to £1 ; but 
the matter being reported to Miss Harris, that 
lady said she would not engage him on any terms, 
because he had been overreaching and imper- 
tinent. There was no time to find any one else, 
so with the help of her cook, and her own un- 
ceasing exertions, she managed the whole thing 
herself. 

I felt so much better, even in one day, through 
the change to more suitable food, that I looked 
forward to a sound sleep, which I had not had for 
many nights. Sunrise, however, found me still 
wide awake, and in a sort of despair at my posi- 
tion. While I was meditating on what would 
become of me, I fell fast asleep while there was 
stUl no sound but the twittering of sparrows. 
At 6 A.M. the carpenters began hammering the 
flags on the walls, but I slept on for three or 
four hours, and woke much refi^eshed. I saw 
nothing of the party the following night, as I 
kept entirely to my room. My illness lasted 
in all twelve days ; and when it left me, I was 
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SO weak that I was obliged to stay some days to 
be nursed. 

Koum-el-Dikke is on the heights behind the 
town of Alexandria ; there are a great many 
houses scattered about at different elevations, and 
most of them command extensive views over sea 
and land. Miss Harris’s house was one of the 
best, having been built by her father with 
every English comfort. I was standing one day 
by the drawing-room window, looking down the 
sandhills, over the town to the sea beyond, when 
I heard the wailing sounds of an Arab funeral. 
It came nearer ; and as I watched, the men came 
staggering up with the bier, swayed backwards 
and forwards for some time, and at last deposited 
it on the ground at the corner of the house. 
While I was puzzling myself to know what this 
meant, my hostess came into the room, and I 
called her to the window to explain it to me. It 
appeared that the corpse refused to go any far- 
ther. How the body intimates this decision (for 
it is a common occurrence still, and was formerly 
much more so) is not very clear, but the bearers 
declare it to be unmistakable; and when once this 
idea is communicated, each helps no doubt to 
mystify the others ; and a series of jerks, plunges, 
and dead-stops take place, until, with one accord, 
the bearers put down the bier and proceed to 
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reason with the dead man. “ Why does he ob- 
ject to that route ? Is there anything he will 
have to pass which he does not like ? Sunset is 
coming on ; he must be buried before sunset, &c.,” 
and so they coax and wheedle him ; and (if there 
is no way of disposing of it) they pounce upon the 
bier and carry it off. 

But in this instance the objections of the dead 
man were too strong, so, after plunging about a 
little on the hillside, they brought him up again, 
and laid him down by the house. Then the per- 
suasions began again ; and the bystanders, among 
whom were all Miss Harris’s servants, said the 
corpse must have been a very holy man to ob- 
ject so strongly to being buried. No doubt he 
felt that he had plenty more work to do on the 
earth, and was unwilling to leave it until it was 
accomplished. At last, whether the corpse was 
really mollified by the compliments paid him, or 
whether the bearers had become tired of the 
farce, is an open question, but they suddenly took 
up the bier, turned round two or three times, so 
as to puzzle him with regard to the exact points 
of the compass, then charged down the steepest 
part of the hill, and bore him triumphantly off, 
to the great edification of all the beholders. 

I was told afterwards that the law being strict 
(for sanitary reasons) that aU burials should take 
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place outside the town, the idleness of the bearers 
caused them continually to go through this farce 
of pretending that the dead man refused to go on, 
and then burying him either in the road or in. 
some convenient garden which might happen to 
be in the way. The piety or superstition of the 
Moslems made them think it obligatory on them 
to build a mosque, or at any rate a fountain, on 
the spot where the body was buried, which be- 
came in time such an intolerable tax on the dis- 
trict, that Mohammed Ali determined to try the 
eifect of the courhaclie on the bearers. This was 
found to produce the desired result, but it was 
not always forthcoming at the moment, so the 
nuisance was still repeated occasionally, and Miss 
Harris told me that she once narrowly escaped 
having an old sheikh buried in her garden. She 
saw the cortege coming, and having her suspicions, 
ordered the garden door to be locked forthwith. 
The objections of the corpse were made just out- 
side the door, and the bearers bumped against it 
a great many times ; but as it held good, they 
were obliged at last to take the body up, and the 
old saint was finally deposited without the city 
gates, as he should be. 

On the 14th of July, a day or two after my 
return to the harem, a son was born to Tewfik 
Pasha. There were great rejoicings, and the 
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next day the Prince came himself to see his 
sister and talk of the auspicious event. He 
stayed a full hour, and told us he had sent for an 
. English nurse to bring up the child. We had 
up to this time had gentlemen visitors on several 
occasions in the harem, sometimes simply calling 
and occasionally dining, but they were all blood 
relations of my Princess, as her brother-in-law 
Toussoun Pasha was at the same time her cousin. 
Now, however, we had a visit from Tafita Hanem, 
the Khedive’s eldest daughter (usually called by 
Europeans the Princess Monsour), and her hus- 
band Monsour Pasha, the latter being only a 
connection by marriage, as he is not a descendant 
of Mohammed Ali. They dined and slept in the 
palace. These incidents would not be worth 
mentioning, but to show that the system of 
entire seclusion which has existed for so many 
ages among the women of the East is gradually 
giving way. 
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Return to Cairo — Nuisance of cats in the harem — Purchase of slaves 
-^-Two negresses whipped — B^zique — English groom complains of 
being robbed — Illness in the harem — Accident while driving — The 
“ dadoHs ” leg is broken — Blind doctor attends — Disastrous result 
— Ramadan* 


The Khedive soon left Alexandria, where he 
never stays very long, as the climate does not 
agree with him. The first Princess went with 
him, and the third had some time before gone 
to Constantinople with the Queen-Mother. The 
second Princess was still left at Eamleh, but both 
she and my pupil became restless after the de- 
parture of his Highness, and were anxious to 
return to Cairo. I don’t think the climate of 
Alexandria ever suited my Princess, but upon 
grounds of economy no journey to Constantinople 
(except that of the Queen-Mother, who went for 
health) was contemplated that year, nor during 
the succeeding summer. The expense of a sojourn 
on the Bosphorus was enormous ; it was not only 
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the money spent on the voyage, and the living 
in Turkey, but the backsheesh that was always 
given to the Sultan’s harem and eunuchs, and 
the presents to the Sultan himself. 

At the end of August the Queen-Mother was 
expected back, and it was settled that as soon 
as the Mahroussah came into port with her, my 
pupil and her mother should meet her at landing, 
and all should proceed to Cairo together. I 
obtained leave to go to Koum-el-Dikke for a few 
days, and was then to join my pupil in Cairo. 
The luggage was all sent off, and the majority 
of the slaves, only a very few remaining about 
the person of the Princess. We went to bed 
early, but a messenger was sent at a late hour 
to inform the Princess that the Mahroussah was 
outside the harbour, and would come in at day- 
break. I was asleep, and did not know of this, 
but, waking about five the next morning, I was 
surprised at the perfect quiet that prevailed, and 
getting up soon, wondered that I saw none of the 
slaves about the courtyard, as they were generally 
stirring soon after daybreak. Presently Mile. 
Caroline, the Princess’s Italian dressmaker, who 
lived on the other side of the court, entered my 
room to ask me when I thought of going, and to 
tell me that everybody had left the harem- — 
mistress, slaves, and eunuchs. They went at 
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4 A.M. to meet the Queen-Mother on her landing. 
She (Caroline) had been outside the gates, and 
found an Arab there whom she intended sending 
into the town to procure a carriage, and she 
wished to know if I would like one also, or 
whether I would share one with her. I had 
only just finished dressing, when I heard men’s 
voices in the adjoining room, and I found it was 
some of the officials belonging to the Prince, who 
were left in charge of the empty palace, and were 
then going through it. As it would take a long 
time, therefore, to get a carriage from the town, 
I decided to go by rail ; and having with some 
difficulty got a man to carry my carpet-bag down 
the hill to the station, I left the palace, and 
reached Koum-el-Dikke at about 7 a.m. 

There were reports that the Princess would 
return to Pamleh, so I stayed at Koum-el-Dikke 
for two or three days, and then went up by the 
6 P.M. express, which reached Cairo at 10.30 P.M., 
a very pleasant time for travelling in summer. 
I slept at the New Hotel, and at an early hour 
next morning repaired to the harem. I found 
that my dear Princess had changed my rooms, 
as I had asked her to do. My bedroom was 
now on the ground-floor, in an angle of the best 
apartments, one door leading through a sitting- 
room into the central saloon, and another into a 
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lavatory and box-room communicating with the 
back passages. The rooms were very lofty, and 
that made an immense difference to the tempera- 
ture ; but as the winter came on, I found that 
being on the ground-floor exposed me to another 
nuisance, that of cats ! The palace garden was 
surrounded by high walls, and there was an outer 
court to pass through before entering the garden. 
At the outer gates the hoah (doorkeeper) was 
always seated, and two or three more Arabs. 
Just within the gates in the large courtyard 
were the eunuchs’ rooms, and some of these men 
were always standing about ; within the garden 
were again eunuchs, either walking, or sitting, 
playing at backgammon, &c. The gates stood 
open in the daytime, except an hour before sun- 
set, when the slaves were out in the garden. 
Thus any authorised visitor could drive or walk 
in at once, up to the door of the harem. It 
would be difiicult enough for any intruders to 
make their way in. But nothing could keep out 
cats, which ran wild about the country ; and as 
winter came on, they would dart through the 
gates, hide themselves in the garden, and towards 
evening get into the house. Now and then the 
nuisance would become so serious, and the dirt 
made by them so great, that orders were given 
to chase them out, and eunuchs and slaves would 
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join in a hunt ; but that was oilly for a day or 
two ; in a week they were as plentiful as ever. 
As the spring advanced, they began to seek out 
comfortable nooks for coming families; and as 
my windows were a convenient height from the 
ground, and my bedroom was less of a passage 
than any other apartment in the palace, the 
cats favoured me much more frequently than 
was agreeable. They were not quiet domestic 
animals, but frightened, rushing creatures, spring- 
ing past you when you least expected it. With 
all my care, I had one or two families born in my 
room ; and one day walking down the passages 
leading to the Princess’s apartments, I found five 
or six parties established behind the heavy cur- 
tains which were always drawn before each door 
(in winter). I did not find this nuisance for a 
long time, however, as, when I returned to Cairo 
in September, tbe weather was too warm at 
night for any animals to seek the shelter of a 
house. 

During the whole of September I scarcely went 
outside the harem gates. There was no one in 
town whom I knew. There was no divine service, 
except from about the middle of November to 
Easter. It used always to be performed in a 
large room at the New Hotel, but in the winter 
of 1875-76 the English Church was at last opened. 
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There is, however, as yet no house for a clergy- 
man. The chaplain is obliged to stay at one of 
the hotels, and as the English residents in Cairo 
are very few, all expenses are defrayed by contri- 
butions from travellers. 

One morning the Princess was going to Gezireh 
to spend the day with his Highness ; the carriage 
was already at the door, and the slaves were 
grouped about in the entrance-saloon awaiting 
her coming down. She came with her husband, 
and they walked through together to an inner 
room. I saw some reception was going to take 
place, and I followed them. The Prince and 
Princess seated themselves on a couch at one 
side of the saloon, and presently twelve “ ladies ” 
entered, and stood iii a row opposite the young 
couple. They were all gaily dressed, in the half- 
European style which has become general among 
the young. They were slaves sent for inspection 
with a view to purchase. Now and then one of 
them was called up for a closer view, but no de- 
cision was made ; the Princess went off to Gezi- 
reh, and the Prince to the selcmlih, the slaves 
remaining for further examination. They were 
treated as visitors by those of the household, 
were taken into every part of the ' palace and 
over the garden. Four of them were musicians, 
and upon invitation they produced their instru- 
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ments and twanged away for more than an hour 
for the amusement of their hosts. They paraded 
about the saloons all day, and the slaves of my 
Princess dressed themselves in their best to im- 
press their visitors with the wealth of the estab- 
lishment. It must not be supposed that the 
head slaves took the trouble of entertaining, or 
indeed of taking any notice of, these visitors. 
Those immediately about the person of the Prin- 
cess were of higher rank ; they aspired to be 
ultimately the wives of beys or pashas, and their 
white hands were never soiled by any menial 
work. But there were from ten to a dozen 
sofradjis, who waited at table; others whose 
business it was to caivy drinking-water to the 
different apartments, and who kept the keys of 
the rooms containing the filtering machines ; 
others, again, who held the office of upper house- 
maids, &c. These made up a goodly number, 
and when their regular work was done they 
lounged about in the central saloon awaiting the 
return of their mistress, or, if they had needle- 
work to do, sat in groups on the floor in one of 
the passages adjoining. If any new white slaves 
were purchased they would probably fall into 
this class, so they met on terms of equality. 
The new arrivals were all about the average 
class, ages from sixteen to eighteen, well grown 
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and fairly good-looking. I heard that the price 
demanded for the four musicians was £1000 ; but 
then, no doubt, a large margin was allowed for 
abatement. A very beautiful slave would cost 
several thousand pounds, but I never saw one of 
these overpowering beauties. The Khedive’s two 
eldest daughters were the handsomest women I 
saw in Egypt. 

I believe nothing would have induced my dear 
pupil to allow any of her slaves to be flogged, 
but she did not know all that took place under 
her roof. I was told one day by a looker-on of 
a scene that occurred in one of the inner courts. 
Two negresses were flogged, one at a time. 
Three eunuchs presided, one held the head of 
the victim and another the legs, the third ad- 
ministering the blows. The housekeeper stood 
by. The chastisement was administered because 
these two negresses had not hurried out of the 
way at the cry o^^^Dmtoor!” raised by the eunuchs 
who precede the men carrying in the heavy trays 
for the harem meals. The cry is heard from a 
distance, so there is always plenty of time to get 
out of the way. The negresses were therefore 
clearly guilty of contumacyi and liable to punish- 
ment. It appeared to me that the influence of 
European women in the harem must have been 
the cause of this ofience, because the Moslem 
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women must either look upon us as the most 
abandoned creatures, or they must think that 
what we do with impunity and without shame 
cannot be so very heinous in them, 

I was often much amused when the Princess’s 
carriage stood outside the harem door, waiting for 
her. She would order it when she wished, and 
it waited in the outer court until she was quite 
ready. Then the word was given for it to drive 
into the garden and stop before the harem door. 
The entrance-saloon would be full of women, and 
some eunuchs stood outside by the carriage and 
in front of each window (all open) to take care 
that the Venetian blinds were kept properly down. 
Sometimes at the last moment the Princess might 
be detained, and the carriage have to wait a few 
minutes at the door. The coachman and groom 
were Frenchmen, and they sat on the box during 
this interval like automata, never moving in the 
slightest degree, and stalling straight forward 
into space. Then the door would open, and two 
radiant beings would come rustling out and get 
into the carriage. The automata knew that there 
were countless eyes behind every window, but 
they had to look as if they were absorbed in 
solving a problem of Euclid, or calculating the 
distance between the earth and one of the fixed 
stars. 
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The Princess took a great fancy to hhique, and 
before the opera season began we often spent 
our evenings in playing it. She first learned it 
for two players, then for three, and finally for 
four. The Prince usually came in the evening 
and joined us, and we all retired to rest early. 
The Pasha generally entered from the selamlik 
by the garden, and in that case he walked in ; 
but sometimes he drove in at the harem entrance, 
and did not go out again. One evening we were 
sitting in the centre saloon playing at hezique 
when we heard the sound of carriage-wheels in 
the courtyard, and the Prince entered, and asked 
me if I would go with him outside the harem 
door to speak to his English groom, who, as well 
as he could understand, had lost some money and 
was crying bitterly ! (The Princess had French 
coachmen and grooms, and the Prince English.) 
I went out, and found the groom with a party 
of eunuchs round him. The man was sobbing, and 
as well as he could speak, he explained to me 
that he had just been robbed of two hundred 
sovereigns, which he had kept in bags locked 
up in a trunk in his room (also locked), which 
was situated near the stables on the opposite 
side of the road, I asked him if he could form 
an idea who was the thief and when the money 
had been taken. He said that about a couple of 
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hundred workmen were engaged in building a 
palace on the Nile, and that every evening at 
about sunset they passed his window. On this 
evening in question he had been out driving 
the Prince as usual, and that, unlocking his door 
on his return and striking a light, he had at first 
seen nothing amiss, but presently remarked that 
his box was broken in at the top and the con- 
tents turned topsy-turvy. Further examination 
showed him that the money-bags had been ab- 
stracted, and that the window had been broken 
sufiiciently to admit of a slim person getting in 
and out again. During this narration the Prince 
stood by listening to the translation which I gave 
from time to time, and the group of eunuchs 
pressed sympathisingly round. I asked the groom 
how he could be so rash as to keep so large a 
sum in a detached room from which he was 
necessarily so many hours absent. He replied 
that his contract was just, expiring, that he had 
not heard that it was to be renewed, and he 
had therefore preferred keeping all his savings 
by him, so as to be ready to start at once for 
England when his contract expired. All this 
was told me with many suppressed sobs, and 
was duly translated to the Prince. The latter 
after a little consideration said, “Tell him not 
to distress himself any further. I will make up 
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the money for him.” I exclaimed, “Pray, think 
of what you are promising, sir ; you must not 
raise false hopes in the man ; you may repent 
later of so hasty a promise ! ” “ No,” said he, 

“ I shall not repent ; tell him that I wiU make 
the money good.” Upon this I told the groom 
what the Prince had said. The man touched his 
hat to the Prince, thanked him heartily, and went 
away. I told the Princess all that had passed, 
and referring to the approaching expiration of 
the contract, the Prince said, “ I shall renew it. 
I am very well satisfied with the man, and do 
not wish to part with him.” 

Some time after, I happened to see another 
English groom in the Prince’s service, and I 
asked him about Harry, and if he had heard 
anything of the lost money or of the thieves. 
The man answered me very civilly, but I saw by 
his manner that he did not wish to speak on the 
subject. I was astonished at this, and s^id to 
him, “Why, surely you do not disbelieve that 
he lost the money?” “I don’t know anything 
about it, madam,” said he ; “ he says he lost it.” 
I said no more, but at the next opportunity asked 
the Prince if he had renewed the contract with 
Harry. “ Oh,” said hej “ it has been a very 
disagreeable business. When I told the veheel 
(steward) to pay him the £200, he flatly refused 
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to do it, saying there was no evidence that the 
money had been stolen, and that the man was 
trying to impose on me. Then when I told the 
veheel to renew the contract, I found that the 
other English groom declined remaining if Harry 
was kept on.” This looked rather suspicious, 
and upon asking the Prince if he had any reason 
himself to suspect the man had not told the truth 
concerning the alleged thefts, he related to me 
that about nine months before, Harry had com- 
plained in the same manner of having had £40 
stolen from him, and that he (the Prince) had 
then given him the money from his own pocket. 
All the employes were of opinion that the man 
was imposing on the Prince, and he was natu- 
rally not exactly pleased at this view of the 
matter. The Prince was exceedingly good- 
natured and impulsively generous. If his wife, 
or even I, noticed and admired any new thing 
which he might be wearing, such as watch, pin, 
&c., he would immediately take it olf and present 
it. This happened to me more than once, but I 
never would accept the gift, as it looked like 
asking for it, which was far from my thoughts. 
The Princess, however, had of course no such 
scruples. 

A curious scene occurred in one of the great 
harems which was related to me by an eye- 
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witness. The mistress had been suffering about 
four-and-twenty hours with a severe fit of indi- 
gestion, and was writhing in agony. Now diet 
is quite a minor consideration, or rather no con- 
sideration at all, in the harem. The quantity 
of sweets, and of unripe fruit, and crude veg- 
etables consumed is something amazing. The 
whole household was convulsed by the indisposi- 
tion of the mistress. Messengers were despatched 
to find the doctor : he was out, but at last re- 
turned, and was ushered in by several eunuchs. 
But the lady refused to see him, or to let him 
hear from her own lips what ailed her. The 
doctor was brought into the adjoining room ; and 
there, the door being ajar, and a heavy curtain 
drawn before it, a stout middle-aged lady de- 
tailed the symptoms of the patient, two or three 
eunuchs standing on each side of the door to 
prevent the doctor from storming the passage. 
The medico urged much that he might see the 
patient, upon which he was led in,- the lady being 
enveloped in a great black silk cloak ; a hand 
was protruded from under the folds that he 
might feel the pulse, and then a tongue appeared 
from under the hood ; and the doctor, thus en- 
lightened, prescribed M. Purgon’s remedy. The 
doctor was to remain to know the result. The 
eunuchs took a lively interest in the prepara- 
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tions ; and finally, when the lady understood the 
nature of the remedy, she refused to have any- 
thing to do with it. The doctor therefore pre- 
scribed something else (which was not taken), 
and the patient fought it out with nature. This 
is the general course of medical treatment in the 
harems. 

A serious accident happened to one of the Prin- 
cess’s household. My pupil and her mother re- 
turned to Cairo at the same time as the Queen- 
Mother, and illuminations were made in honour 
of the latter. My Princess drove out in the 
evening to see them, and took with her Kops^s 
and the dada. The Arabs are very reckless 
drivers, and by no means trouble themselves 
about the right side of the way, so an Arab 
coachman ran against the Princess’s carriage and 
overturned it. Happily the Princess and Kopsds 
escaped without injury, but the poor doda had 
her leg broken at the ankle. It would not have 
been a serious • fracture had she had it properly 
attended to immediately ; but unfortunately a 
blind Arab doctor was called in, who was said 
to have performed many wonderful cures, and 
his blindness made him just the man to enter 
a harem. In about a month she was pronounced 
cured, and hobbled about on crutches ; but un- 
fortunately she no sooner began to use the leg 
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than it grew much worse, and at last the poor 
woman kept entirely to her room on an upper 
floor. One day, on visiting her, she asked me 
if I could recommend her anything, and I replied 
that I would ask the English doctor. I did so 
on the first opportunity, but he replied that he 
could not possibly give an opinion without seeing 
the patient. The Princess heard of this, and 
immediately said there should be a consultation 
on the subject. Four doctors were therefore 
called in, one being my friend. They were unan- 
imously of opinion that the leg had not been 
properly set ; one thought it ought to be broken 
again and reset ; but the others considered, by 
having a particular kind of boot made, and wear- 
ing it with a splint, the mischief might still be 
remedied. It was very shocking to the poor 
dada to have four men close round her in 
this manner, and she showed her face much more 
than she would otherwise have done, in her anxi- 
ety to see that they did not take possession of 
her foot without her consent. At last the boot 
and the splint were decided on, and it was settled 
to order it immediately. A few weeks passed ; 
I went very often to see the dada, and heard 
that the boot and splint had not been sent, so 
I made a point of going to the doctor and telling 
him of the omission. He inquired, arid assured 
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me that it had been sent a day or two after 
his visit ; and so it proved to have been, for after 
many fruitless inquiries, it turned out that the 
dada had tried it, found it extremely uncomfort- 
able, and left it off at once, but had concealed 
the fact of its arrival, hoping that it would be 
forgotten, and that no further inquiry would be 
made. The consequence is that the poor woman 
has never recovered the free use of her leg, and 
probably never will. If she were a European, it 
could be broken under chloroform and then reset ; 
as it is, she wiU doubtless be lame for life. 

The new moon of the 10th of October ushered 
in Ramadan, and as it falls eleven days earlier 
every year, it was thirty-three days nearer to 
hot weather than the first I had passed in 
Egypt. October is a trying month, hot and 
moist. I had given lessons in the harem the 
previous year during Ramadan, and had found 
that unpleasant enough ; but it was far worse 
to live in it. I did not fast myself, nor did 
the Princess, therefore I had no trouble in get- 
ting food ; but it was very painful to me to see 
the effect produced on the poor girls. 

I had noticed for some days an erection being 
made (opposite the harem door, and close under 
the wall), such as musicians are ensconced in in 
public gardens. I found it was intended for a 
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sheikh to read or recite the Koran. This is 
begun soon after sunset, and continues for several 
hours. The whole day before Eamadan there 
was a general cleaning throughout the harem. 
The girls went about in bands of a dozen or 
more, and charged each room in succession, the 
calfa acting as overseer, with a long switch in 
her hand; and as the weather was very warm, 
they were all barefoot, and clad in the lightest 
of negligees, drawn tightly round the person, like 
the drapery of a statue, so as to leave no room 
for imagination with regard to their proportions. 
During Kamadan the girls cannot be called upon 
to do much work, so there was little more clean- 
ing until the end of the month, when the prepara- 
tions for Bairam began. 
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Ramadan in the harem. 

The apartments to which I had removed were 
so quiet by night that the unwonted sound of 
running about in the passages between 2 and 
3 A.M. which occurred throughout Ramadan 
awoke me the first night, and I felt a sort of 
despair at what awaited me throughout the 
month. After two or three nights, however, I 
got accustomed to it, and slept through it. This 
was the programme of the four-and-twenty hours. 
Immediately after sunset some light refreshment 
was taken, and soon after a regular meal. About 
two hours before daybreak another and heavier 
meal was taken, and then after prayer all went 
to sleep. In the great houses where work is not 
compulsory the inmates sleep until midrday, some- 
times till two in the afternoon ; the slaves and 
eunuchs know the habits of their masters and 
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mistresses, and regulate their slumber accord- 
ingly. No visits are paid in the daytime, for no 
one is either disposed to go out or receive at 
home. The entire change of habits produced by 
thus turning day into night and night into day 
causes much illness ; and although the poor, who 
are obliged to work during Ramadan the same as 
throughout the whole 3'^ear, suffer much more at 
th-e tiv/ie, I am not sure that they do not in the 
end come off better than the rich, as their food 
is lighter and exercise helps them to digest it. 

The Khedive is a hard - working man, and 
knows that work cannot go on well without food 
and sleep, so he does not fast himself or allow 
his family to do so. The Princes, his sons, had 
all to be at their apjiointed posts at an early 
hour, so they followed their father’s example ; 
and my pupil was, I believe from constitution, 
physically incapable of long fasting. In such 
cases dispensation is given as freely as in (latholic 
countries. All the upper slaves had been about 
the Princess from her infancy, and knew how 
delicate she had been ; how four of her brothers 
and sisters had died in early childhood, and how 
her life and that of her brother Ibrahim Pasha 
had been saved entirely by the care and watch- 
fulness of Zohrab Bey. But as the Princess was 
now grown up and appeared strong, her dada 
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was anxious, as a true believer, to impress upon 
her the necessity of occasional fasting, and had 
actually induced her to abstain from food one 
day during the Ramadan of the preceding year. 
Her room was darkened and she slept till mid-day, 
but soon after became so clamorous in her in- 
quiries whether the sunset gun had fired that her 
example did not tend to edification or induce her 
dada to urge her again on the subject. 

The Prince had been brought up strictly by 
his mother, and with exemplary regularity with 
regard to meals, and my dear pupil, in spite of 
her many amiable and endearing qualities, was, 
when left to herself, neither punctual nor regular. 
The luncheon was brought in every day at a little 
before twelve, and the dinner soon after sunset. 
These were the hours throughout the year. But 
the Princess had been accustomed to English 
breakfasts, and as soon as she became her own 
mistress, she and I took it regularly together. 
Cafe au lait was sent in by the Prince’s French 
servants from the selanilik, and at my pupil’s 
request I procured from Monferrato (the Fortnum 
& Mason of Egypt) all sorts of potted meats, fish, 
marmalade, &c. Our breakfast-hour was fixed 
at 8 A.M. ; but if the Princess had gone, to bed 
early, she would call for it at seven ; if late, it 
might be nine, or even ten. In the latter case 
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she was naturally not prepared for a heavy meal 
at mid-day ; but it came all the same. The way 
of announcing luncheon or dinner is by the ap- 
pearance of a slave at the . door, with a gold 
embroidered napkin on her arm. She does not 
speak, but takes care to place herself where she 
is seen by her mistress. I generally had my 
back turned, and at that hour was engaged in 
reading to the Princess ; but I was very anxious 
to keep up regular habits, i-egarding them as all- 
important, both for her own health and for the 
comfort of her household. If I saw the embroi- 
dered napkin I would pz’esently, at a convenient 
break, shut the book and rise as a matter of 
course. If we had breakfasted early, the Prin- 
cess was quite ready for luncheon ; but if late, 
she would ask me why I was in such a huny, 
was I hungry ? if so, I had better go and eat, 
and then come back and go on with the reading. 
This was not my object. I would represent to 
her that the meal had come in, was getting cold, 
and there was no means of keeping it hot ; that 
no one in the household (except she and I) had 
had a meal that day, and no one could eat until 
after she had done so. She would hold out for 
some time ; would say it was very hard that she, 
the mistress, should be obliged to eat, whether 
she liked it or not ; but always finished by doing 
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as I asked, because, in spite of any occasional 
childish petulance, she was always anxious to do 
right, and she did me the justice to see that my 
influence was exerted solely for her good, and not 
to further any end of my own. Sometimes she 
was out, and then the luncheon waited for one 
or two hours, sometimes even more, for her pos- 
sible return ; and if she came late and then ate, 
the dinner would also he deferred an hour or 
two. Nevertheless it was cooked at the same 
hour and seyit in, so that we had to eat it half 
cold. This extreme irregularity in meals is one 
of the evils of harem life. I was far less exposed 
to it than most Europeans who enter the service, 
and this partly by the influence I acquired with 
my pupil, and partly by the great kindness and 
consideration with which I was always treated 
by every member of his Highness’s family. It 
can be easily understood, however, that this 
irregularity in meals was not altogether pleasant 
to the husband of my pupil. As the Khedive’s 
daughter, she was supreme mistress over all her 
household ; and as he could give no orders in the 
harem, he very wisely took his meals in the 
selamlih, where he could keep up the regular 
hours to which he had always been accustomed. 
His table was, like the Princess’s, served « la 
franque in the most elegant style; but as he 
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intended to keep Ramadan strictly, and would 
return during that time to old Mahometan 
customs, all the dinner services and plate were 
carefully put away until the fast was over. The 
Princess and I had our meals as usual, only with 
less state, and at breakfast and luncheon we were 
alone. Indeed we were constantly alone to- 
gether, except when the Princess went to Abdeen 
to see his Highness. We read and worked nearly 
all day, her immediate attendants having entirely 
discontinued the practice of waiting in the room. 
It was only one or two of the more privileged, 
such as the dada, who had ever ventured to 
interrupt us, and she had left it off, seeing it was 
distasteful to the Princess. If I left the room 
for one minute, I was sure to find several slaves 
lying asleep in the anterooms or on the stair- 
case ; they were obliged to be near, in case their 
mistress wanted them. 

There was one thing that was a great relief 
to me, and that was, that during Ramadan we 
had no music at meals. After so many hours 
fasting, the girls could not be called upon, when 
nearly fainting for want of food, either to scrape 
the violin, bang the tambourine, or shout to the 
full extent of (sometimes) very powerful lungs. 
1 do not mean to say anything disrespectful of 
Turkish or Arab music, but I doubt whether any- 
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body in our country, no matter how fond they 
might be of music, would care to sit at dinner 
every day, with the best brass band in existence 
thundering away within a few feet of them. If 
the musicians had been placed in an adjoining 
room, and had exerted themselves a trifle less, I 
might have got to like the sound, but as it was 
close to my ears, it was simply deafening. 

On the very first day of Ramadan, I was walk- 
ing up and down the central saloon with the 
Princess after dinner, when the quiet was dis- 
turbed by a rushing sound occasioned by the 
whole household giving chase to one or two girls, 
and presently all burst into the saloon. To my 
surprise, the Princess, instead of rebuking the 
intruders, began to laugh and clap her hands. 
"Thus encouraged, the assembly continued to 
chase the fugitives until they were captured, 
when they were rolled over on the ground, and 
there was a general hissing, and cries of “ Fair a ! 
fatra ! ” I inquired with amazement what was 
the meaning of this, and was told it was because 
they had not kept the fast ! I have before said 
that it was not difficult on the score of health to 
obtain a dispensation, but although winked at, 
it was not openly permitted, and the person thus 
offending had to run the gauntlet of ridicule 
among her companions. The life in the harem 
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was so dull and uneventful, that a very small 
matter served as a joke, and a cry of “ Falra ! ” 
was enough to bring them all out, as ready to 
join in the chase as a pack of hounds to follow 
the fox. As Kamadan advanced, the spirits be- 
came more subdued and the non-fasters escaped 
better, but during the first half of the month 
some case would occur daily and was always 
hailed with enthusiasm. 

On the second day we had a visit from Tewfik 
Pasha, the hereditary Prince. He stayed about 
half an hour, and just as he had taken his leave, 
the calfa came up and whispered to the Princess 
that one of her chief attendants, a pretty black- 
haired girl, then standing near her mistress, had 
been caught eating privately, and asked permis- 
sion to give chase to her. The Princess readily 
agreed, and a tumultuous assemblage looking 
something like morris-dancers rushed in. They 
had a band of music, and one of them was habited 
something as a travelling Englishman is usually 
represented on the French stage, in very loose 
trousers and long overcoat, all of vfhitey-brown 
colour, and a slouched hat, his face powdered like 
a clown in a pantomime. This individual seized 
the girl and tried to dance with her, the band 
following after, and the whole assembly alter- 
nately hissing and shouting, “ Fatra! fatra!” 
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The victim was by no means disposed to submit 
quietly ; they rolled over on the ground together, 
the girl’s long black hair becoming whitened by 
the powder from her tormentor. At last she 
succeeded in darting out of the saloon, and the 
chase went olf to another part of the palace, 
where it may have continued some time, but I 
ceased to hear it. 

The next day we had again a visitor, the Prin- 
cess Said Pasha. She of course had a dispen- 
sation : first, because she came to us in the day- 
time, when the rigid fasters would be either 
asleep or resting ; and secondly, because she took 
a cup of coffee and smoked a cigarette. She 
had not long left, when, hearing great laughter 
from the garden, the Princess and I went thither 
and found a large party there. At least half-a- * 
dozen non-fasters had been discovered; and the 
eunuchs had brought in a couple of donkeys ; the 
fun being to seize on two of the non-fasters by 
turns, and parade them through the garden, 
seated on the donkeys with their faces towards 
the- tail, evM’ybody following, hissing, laughing, 
clapping their hands, and shouting, “ Fatra ! 
fatra ! ” Zora, the Princess’s foster-sister, Avas 
one of the delinquents this time, and gave fine 
sport. She resisted so much that it took two 
eunuchs to hold her on. She then rolled herself 
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up in such a way that it required their utmost 
efforts to keep her on the donkey. After a time 
she would remain so long passive that they 
hardly thought it necessary to do more than 
gently steady her so as to prevent her rolling ofiP, 
and then she would suddenly spring off the don- 
key and dart away, while a few of the nimblest 
ran after her. This fun lasted until the sunset 
gun had fired, and then all ran in as fast as they 
could. 

My pupil was fond of early hours, both in going 
to bed and getting up, except when she went to 
the opera or French theatre ; but during Ram- 
adan she could not go to bed early, as it is the 
custom to pay visits between 8 p.m. and 11 p.m. 
One evening five gentlemen walked in from 
the selamlik, a veiy ordinary thing in European 
houses, and a not unfrequent event in my pupil’s 
harem, but still sufficiently so to attract ob- 
servation. They were her husband and four 
brothers, Tewfik, Hussein, Hassan, and Ibrahim 
Pashas. Hassan Pasha had just returned from 
Berlin, and this was his first visit to his sister 
since her marriage. He is a handsome man, and 
having been educated at Oxford, speaks English 
well. After a little while the harem coi'ps de 
ballet appeared, and performed before the gentle- 
men. They stayed an hour or two, and then 
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left, and were succeeded by several other visitors, 
including one or two of the Princesses. When 
they were all gone the Princess and I each retii’ed 
to bed. 

There is one thing which a little enlivens 
Eamadan for the slaves, and that is the dis- 
tribution of Bairam dresses, which are given very 
early in the month, and having to be made up, 
furnish useful employment. On the fourth day 
of the month bales of goods were brought 
into the harem. The Princess and her chief 
attendants sat in solemn conclave, and settled 
the dresses which were to be given to each ; then 
the slaves were called in one by one, and received 
what was allotted to them. This was for each 
person three dresses, one being perhaps of the 
richest silk or satin, and the other two fine 
woollen. In addition to this, some of the upper 
slaves had also a velvet jacket, or something 
of the sort. Now eveiy one of these persons 
had cost a good round sum as purchase-money. 
Each received a monthly stipend, more or less, 
according to her position. This would continue 
to be paid to her up to the end of her life. In 
addition were these Bairam presents, Avith otlier 
occasional windfalls in the course of the year. 
If she married there was her dower and trousseau. 
Will not everybody agree with me that slavery 
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is a very costly institution, and that the country 
Would gain much, financially as well as morally, 
by the emancipation of women, and the gradual 
introduction into households of hired female la- 
bour ? Every night the saloons were brilliantly 
lighted up in expectation of visitors, who generally 
arrived between nine and eleven. We usually 
sat in the centre saloon because it was the coolest, 
or in a large reception-room facing the north, but 
both of these were dedicated on these evenings 
to visitors. The Princess was generally dead 
asleep at an early hour, and would yawn most 
demonstratively almost in the face of her visitors. 
She had become quite Europeanised in disliking to 
sit unemployed, which gi’eatly scandalised the 
dada, who considered that a princess should 
never be found by visitors otherwise than seated 
on a divan or couch, with folded hands, perhaps 
condescending to listen to somebody, but cer- 
tainly not doing anything. Nevertheless the 
Princess persisted in playing at hezique, but the 
moment a carriage was heard driving up, table 
and cards were shuffled away by the dada’s 
orders, with which, as concerning Eamadan 
visitors, I did not pretend to interfere. 

On the 16th of October I drove to the Pyra- 
mids. It had been the highest Nile on record, 
and great feai’S had been entertained of a terrible 
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inundation. The water was subsiding, but still a 
vast lake stretched for miles before reaching the 
Pyramids. I returned at sunset, just in time for 
dinner ; and afterwards was walking about with 
the Princess, when it occurred to her that there 
had not been a case of fatra for a day or two. 
She called the calfa, and inquired if no one had 
been discovered eating in the daytime. The 
latter did not know, but would go and see. 
Presently after visitors arrived, and we were 
engaged with them in the inner reception-room, 
when we heard a scuffle going on in the central 
saloon. A fatra had been discovered, and had 
allowed herself to be captured quietly ; but arrived 
in the saloon, had suddenly darted out into the 
garden, and the moon being still young and 
giving but little light, had succeeded in hiding 
herself there, hoping to watch her opportunity, 
when she thought herself forgotten, and escape 
back to her own room. About two hours after 
we heard a great commotion without, as at the 
arrival of a visitor of importance. Everybody 
went forward to meet the personage, when in 
walked, supported by two eunuchs, and followed 
by half-a-dozen others bearing flags, the un- 
fortunate fatra, for whom the eunuchs had been 
watching as a cat watches for a mouse, and who 
was at last caught in the act of escaping. The 
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band had stationed themselves on each side of 
the doorway, and struck up derisive music, while 
the victim was paraded round the saloon ; but 
whether she was tired and chilled by her long 
hiding in the garden, or thought she would get 
off better by remaining entirely passive, I know 
not, but she made no resistance, and this afford- 
ing less sport, she was soon allowed to go free. 
Such ai’e the amusements of the harem during 
Itamadan ! 

One evening I went to bed leaving the Princess 
up. She was just about to retire also when vis- 
itors arrived. The next morning I waited long 
for breakfast, and at last walked about through 
all the rooms and passages, but found nobody 
stirring. It was 1 p.m., yet the house was as 
quiet as in ordinary times at 1 a.m. No sign of 
any meal could I see, and I began to feel very 
sulky and surly. Meals were especially ordered 
for the Europeans, of whom there were three in 
the house — myself, and two Italian dressmakers — 
but there would have been very little chance of 
our ever getting any if it had not been known 
that the Princess ate also, and no meal was 
brought in unless she was there and had asked 
for it. Even then it was very difficult to get 
anything. First because all food is brought from 
without, and is not procurable except through 
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the intei'vention of the eunuchs. The latter fast 
and are all hidden away asleep, and it is the 
most difficult thing in the world to unearth them. 
The doors of the harem are locked on the outside, 
and the eunuchs have the keys. The girls go 
and stand there and clap their hands — which is 
the signal for the eunuchs — but often stand there 
half an hour in vain ! If this would be the case 
even when the Princess wanted food, how much 
more likely to happen when it was only I who 
required it ! I could not find a single slave ! 
At half-past three the Princess came down, and 
she then told me that her visitors had not left 
till past midnight, so her dada had persuaded her 
to sit up for the next meal and then fast (!) 
the following day. She had gone to bed at 
4 A.M. and slept until 3 p.m. ; she had now only 
about three hours to wait. I was very grumpy, 
and refused to read or to amuse her in any way, 
so the three hours hung rather heavily. At last 
the sunset gun fired, upon which she clapped her 
hands with joy, and we sat down to dinner imme- 
diately. Kamadan was not half over, but the 
Pasha’s jovial countenance began to look less 
beaming. It was true he got up very late, but 
no one can with impunity turn night into day 
for any length of time without sufiering for it. 
The eunuchs scarcely ever showed themselves in 
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the daytime. My meals, though taken with the 
Princess, became more and more irregular as the 

• 

month advanced. I rarely got breakfast, which 
was only cafe au lait and plain bread, before 
eleven ; at about 3 p.m. pei’haps I got luncheon ; 
and at sunset, with most praiseworthy punctual- 
ity, the dinner came. 

On the 17th day of Ramadan the Princess 
announced to me that a lady visitor was com- 
ing from Constantinople to stay with her during 
the remainder of the fast and for the Bairam. 
There is always such a mystery about women 
in the East, and such concealment of their names, 
that though actually living in the harem, I had 
the greatest difficulty to make out who this vis- 
itor was, and why her coming should produce 
such a revolution in our daily habits. I found 
she was the wife of the chief dervish at Con- 
stantinople, and that she was afterwards going 
to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. As my Prin- 
cess, on account of her health, did not keep 
the fast, I inquired why fsJis was singled out for 
the honour of this visit, as she was the third 
daughter of his Highness. To this I was told 
some strange incoherent story ; that the mother 
of my pupil having lost four children, she and her 
offspring were under the power of this dervish, as 
he was somehow able to ensure eternal life for the 
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lost ones. The first Princess had never lost a 
child, the third had never had one, so upon the 
second fell the care of entertaining the visitor. 
During Ramadan all who kept the fast laid aside 
whatever Frank habits they might have adopted, 
and returned to the customs of their ancestors. 
The Princess and I had continued to eat ii la 
franqtie ; but now, as long as this visitor remained 
and xmtil the fast expired, the Princess must eat 
with her, and according to the ancient rigid 
Mohammedan custom. This was the service 
according to the old fasliion : A round tray was 
piit upon a round table, and a dish containing 
food, and frequently changed, was put in the 
centre. From this dish all helped themselves 
with their fingei'S, using their bread as a plate, 
for there were neither knives, forks, spoons, nor 
plates. The dishes were generally either dried- 
up pieces of meat called kehah [roti), or sloppy 
dishes of vegetable floating in oil and water. 
Then there were sweets, and a dish of rice-milk 
which was not bad. For the sloppy dishes a 
spoon was given, never changed, and each person 
alternately put her spoon into the dish and then 
into her mouth. When dinner was over, water 
was brought, and each drank alternately accord- 
ing to rank, but from the same glass. The 
Princess asked me could I eat like this ? If not. 
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I must have my meals taken into my own room, 
where I should certainly have a knife and fork 
and plate ; but she could neither answer for the 
food that would be brought to me, nor for the 
hours when I should have it, as she could not 
herself be with me. I chose the latter alterna- 
tive, as I felt I could not have supported the 
other. 

The Princess spent the next day at Abdeen 
with his Highness, and at about half-past one 
the visitor arrived — ^an elderly lady, quite inde- 
pendent of external adornment, and clad appa- 
rently in her nightgown. I must add that the 
Eastern nightgowns are much more decent than 
ours. It is a loose full dress, confined at each 
ankle and hanging over the feet, in no way de- 
fining the figure. A shawl is wound round the 
loins. The dada and the housekeeper received 
the visitor; and I did not know whether she 
was less rigid than I had been led to expect, or 
if it were merely to recover the fatigue of her 
voyage and subsequent railway journey, but she 
accepted the refreshment of a cup of coffee and 
a long pipe. The next day I had a little con- 
versation with the visitor. I was sitting by the 
window in the chief saloon, and she was near me, 
when a European arrived who often procured 
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articles from Paris for the Princess. The two 
last disappeared at once into an adjoining room 
to con over the last fashions, which seemed to be ■ 
more extravagant than ever. The wife of the 

chief dervish looked after Madame in a very 

disparaging manner, as her costume was of the 
most outre description. She said there was a 
mania for everything d, la franque, and then 
asked me with some hesitation if I were English 
or French ; and upon my answer, spoke her mind 
very freely about the French, and by no means 
in their favour. Indeed nothing can be more un- 
suitable to the Egyptian climate than European 
costume as at present worn : heavy tight-fitting 
silks, and velvet jackets loaded with trimmings, 
and ever changing in cut and fashion ; and those 
frightful high-heeled shoes or boots, rising four 
or five inches from the ground, on which every 
one tottered about. The harem costume during 
eight months in the year (when not expecting 
visitors) is the prettiest that can be imagined, 
and I often assured my pupil that she looked far 
better in that than in any other.* It was of 
white (Indian) grass -cloth, long and flowing, 
shaped at the shoulders, but confined at the 
waist only by a coloured band. A ribbon of the 
same hue was worn round the neck, and another 
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tied back the hair from off the face. It was im- 
possible to imagine anything more simple and 
elegant than this costume. My pupil had mag- 
nificent hair, and thus her natural attractions 
were shown off to the greatest advantage, without 
any aid from art. 

After dinner every evening during Ramadan 
the chief saloon would be filled with slaves, 
and a number of little carpets were spread 
at the east end for prayer. There might be 
twenty or thirty — the number varied ; and 
each slave went through her stated prayers 
and prostrations on her own particular carpet, 
her face turned eastward. The windows were 
all open, but the Venetian blinds closed, and a 
murmur of voices came from without. It was 
the sheikhs reciting the Koran. In the mean- 
while, not in the least sobered down by what 
was going on, several girls would run in and 
out of the saloon, talking and laughing. One 
evening I was looking on at this scene, when 
Kops^s and the calfa came up and asked me 
for pins, as they knew I carried a pin-cushion 
about with me. I gave them all I had, 
and presently found out it was to pin all the 
back row of the worshippers together, which 
was dope with spch peatpess apd dexterity that 
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when they finally rose to disperse they found 
themselves inextricably entangled together ! 
Nobody offered to assist them ; they had to 
struggle out as well as they could, amid uni- 
versal laughter. This gave me a curious speci- 
men of the reverence attached to their prayers 
and genuflections. 
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The Night of Poicer at the Mosque — Bahrain — The Prince and Prin^ 
cess leave for a time — Candle-stealing — Discover the thief — Tran- 
sit of Venus — Slight shock of earthquake. 


On the Night of Power, when the Koran is sup- 
posed to have come down from heaven, I went 
with a party of friends to the mosque of Mo- 
hammed Ali. This mosque is open every even- 
ing in Kamadan, but on this particular night, 
as we drove up to the Citadel, the effect of the 
illuminated minarets was extremely pretty, and 
so was the interior of the mosque, which was 
lighted in a series of circles. We reached it at 
8 P.M. The gentlemen of my party walked in 
in their stockings, carrying their boots in their 
hands ; but I contrived to get in without taking 
off mine, as so many persons were going in and 
out that I managed to pass unnoticed. It is true 
that later on I happened to be standing on some 
steps, and a believer asked one of my, friends if 
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I had not my shoes on ; to which he replied in 
the negative, as they happened to be boots. My 
dress was luckily rather long, which hid my feet, 
for it would have been a great nuisance to carry 
my boots about for a couple of hours. The first 
performance we saw on entering was that of 
the whirling dervishes, twenty -three in number, 
whose gyrations continued (with occasional breaks) 
for twenty-three minutes. They were succeeded 
on the same spot by the howlers. There were 
many other groups in different parts of the 
mosque, some squatted on the ground, reading or 
reciting the Koran, and apparently abstracted 
from all sublunary considerations ; others stand- 
ing in a circle, bobbing and swaying alternately 
from side to side. There was not much rever- 
ence among the spectators. One of my compan- 
ions told me that a few evenings previous he had 
seen a young woman chase a friend in and out 
of the many groups scattered about, and finding 
that exercise inadequate to calm her exuberant 
spirits, she actually turned a series of somer- 
saults without attracting any particular atten- 
tion ! The tomb of Mohammed Ali was lighted 
up, and we went round it. It is in a little side 
chapel. At a few minutes before 10 p.m. the 
lights were being put out, and we came away. 

The 10th of November was the first day of 
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Baiiram, and the Princess was off at a very early 
hour to breakfast with his Highness before he 
went to the Citadel. At ten minutes past 7 a.m. 
the twenty-one guns announced that he had 
arrived there. The Princess had given an order 
in my presence the preceding evening to the 
chief eunuch to have a carriage at the door at 
ten, to take me to Abdeen to pay my respects 
to his Highness’s wives. Relying on this, I was 
dressed soon after eight, and waited in vain 
until mid-day. No carriage came ! The slaves 
paraded about in the richest silks and satins. A 
dozen musicians were dressed as boys, and looked 
uncommonly like them. At about 3 p.m. the 
Princess returned from Abdeen. She was dressed 
in a salmon-coloured silk, trimmed with ostrich- 
feathers of the same hue, and the most costly 
lace. It had been presented to her by her hus- 
band as a Bairam gift, had been sent from Paris, 
and had cost, I was told, £700 ! She had a 
girdle, tiara, bracelets, ear-rings, and stomacher, 
all of diamonds, besides numerous stars that 
flashed all over her. Nobody concerned them- 
selves in the least about the non-arrival of the 
carnage for me. It was taken as a matter of 
course. Soon after the return of the Princess, 
the gentlemen of her family began to arrive one 
after the other. His Highness came also, and 
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stayed ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. The 
second day was for European visitors, but there 
are very few English residents in Cairo, and 
travellers seldom arrive before the end of No- 
vember, The band remained in the hall each 
day, striking up at the arrival and departure of 
each visitor. The third day we had a continual 
stream of native visitors, which went on from 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M. 

There must always be a buffoon, and Oum 
Ayesha played that part in the Princess’s harem, 
where she spent half her time. On the third 
day of Bairam, a flourish of music announcing 
that a visitor was driving into the courtyard, 
some of us went into the centre saloon to receive 
her. The harem doors were thrown open by the 
eunuchs, and somebody was supported in covered 
with the great black cloak worn by Arab women. 
This being removed, Oum Ayesha was disclosed 
to view in a loose white negligee, advancing with 
grotesque skips, amid general laughter. The 
eunuchs had taken care to send a carriage for 
her, and she was hurried into a side-room and 
a handsome satin dress put over her white gown, 
in which she paraded about in mock dignity 
for the rest of the day. This woman was kind- 
hearted, and had been the only person who 
offered to do anything for me when I was ill 
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at Ramleh, but she was coarse and impudent in 
the highest degree. I should not have under- 
stood her words if they had not been accompanied 
by gestures which there was no mistaking. I 
was determined not to tolerate this, either in 
my presence or in that of my pupil, and I 
reproved her so sharply that she changed her 
tactics, uttered her coarse jokes in Arabic instead 
of Turkish, and wholly discontinued the gestures. 
I think this rather added pungency to the jokes, 
and I suppose there was a great drollery about 
the woman, as I often saw the face of the person 
talking to me quite convulsed with suppressed 
laughter while trying to cany on an indifferent 
conversation. Oum Ayesha meanwhile would 
walk about the saloon talking to herself aloud, 
and taking care always to pass frequently close 
to any of the Princes who might be present. 

There were often fantasias (as they call any 
entertainment), regular burlesques, the characters 
in which were sustained by girls in the. Princess’s 
harem. If any Franks were introduced, which 
they usually were, they were made to play the 
same part assigned to the English in French 
plays — that is to say, they made themselves 
ridiculous. I have said that my apartments 
were in an angle on the ground -floor. Some 
trees had been transplanted there, and had 
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gi’own so much during the year that I was 
anxious to have the branches pruned, as they 
were too near the window. One morning early 
I was in my room, with the blinds closed to keep 
out the sun, when I heard the voices of men 
just under the window ; and knowing it to be 
the gardeners, I rose quickly, threw back the 
shutters, and called out to them, intending to 
show them what I wanted done. To my as- 
tonishment they darted away like thieves de- 
tected in the act of burglary, and paid no 
attention to my calls. There were iron bars to 
the window,, so I could not get out, and I knew” 
that the Venetian shutters in the central saloon 
adjoining had not yet been unlocked by the 
eunuchs. The gardeners had supposed it was 
one of the slaves speaking to them ; and as it 
would have been a dire offence for them to be 
found talking to any of the inmates of the harem, 
they fled at once to avoid such a catastrophe. 
As soon as the shutters were unlocked I went 
out into the garden, and having found the men, 
took them into the corner under my window' and 
showed them what I wanted done, which was 
forthwith executed cheerfully. 

The Prince^ long fast had brought out upon 
him one of the plagues of Egypt, most of which, 
I am sorry to say, flourish as much in the present 
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day as they did in the time of Pharaoh, As 
the Princess and all her attendants were young 
and knew nothing of nursing, her husband went 
to his mother, who lived in a large mansion in 
a street leading out of the Mouskee, There was 
nothing at all in the outward appearance of this 
building. There was an archway where a door- 
keeper sat, and many Arabs with him. There 
was an outer and an inner court, the first leading 
into the selamlik, the second into the harem, 
but both under one roof. In the inner court 
were the eunuchs ; and the harem was a large 
building with many spacious apartments, the 
windows of which looked down into a large 
garden. A high wall surrounded the whole, 
and close under the wall on the outside was a 
densely populated native quarter. The house 
was always cool, fresh, and orderly, with- no 
attempt at European fashions ; and both slaves 
and eunuchs were civil and obliging. It was 
evidently a well - conducted household, where 
there was plenty of everything, but no display. 
I never saw either the mistress or her slaves 
otherwise than simply dressed. The Prince was 
supposed to go for two or three days only ; but 
his illness lasted several weeks, during which 
time the Princess was generally with him. My 
heart would have failed me quite if I had known 
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she would be absent for so long ; but boohra was 
always spoken of for the return, and I did not at 
first understand the nature of the illness, which 
is always very tedious and troublesome. The 
harem was unspeakably dull without my pupils 
(Kops^s always accompanied the Princess every- 
where). I saw no one from morning to night. 
I always had the blinds open in my bedroom ; 
but then it was in a corner, and trees were just 
in front of the windows. The eunuchs kept all 
the Venetian blinds closed in the principal apart- 
ments, so that they were very gloomy, and offered 
no temptation to the slaves to hang about there. 
The chief attendants were with their mistress, 
and the dada, after the Bairam, kept her room 
entirely, as the going up and down stairs was 
too painful for her. This room was on the upper 
floor among the slaves’ apartments, far away from 
the chief saloons, from which long passages and 
staircases separated them. I took all my meals 
alone, but in the dining-room, in the same man- 
ner as if the Princess had been there. Being 
winter, it was dark at five o’clock. To sit five 
hours alone in my room was a dreary prospect ; 
for the sake of ventilation I must either have a 
door or window open. If I chose the latter, a 
stray cat was sure to come in and secrete herself 
somewhere, so as to wake me up in the night. 
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I usually, therefore, sat with the door open, and 
thus looked down a long vista of saloons, which 
the looking-glass on the walls seemed to make 
interminable. To sit there, and every time I 
raised my head to look into a vast black space, 
was very spectral and unpleasant. When the 
Princess was at home, all the saloons were 
lighted up with wax candles ; but in her absence 
all was darkness, except in the slaves’ division, 
which was lighted by gas — rooms, passages, 
staircases, &c. But no gas was allowed in the 
best part of the palace. When I first went to 
live there, and occupied my original rooms, I 
was often struck in the evening with the strong 
odour of gas which pervaded the passages. The 
eunuchs at a certain hour turned it on, and later 
turned it off, but from the main ; the slaves never 
troubled themselves about turning it off from 
within. Every arrangement in the harem had 
its inconveniences. If the eunuchs went to bed 
early (their movements depending entirely on 
those of their mistress), they turned off the gas, 
perhaps leaving some persons in darkness who 
had still employment. When they turned it on, 
the slaves might delay lighting it, or altogether 
omit some burners, the gas escaping, meanwhile, 
and filling the passages. If the smell became 
unbearable, they would go with a long pole 
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lighted at one end, until they found the place 
froija whence it proceeded, and quietly light the 
gas, at the imminent risk, as it appeared to me, 
of an explosion. This, however, was not so likely 
as I at first supposed, on account of the constant 
current of air that passed through these passages. 

As I did not like looking into the black space, 
and was, besides, always in the habit of walking 
up and down the centre saloon for half an hour 
or more every evening, I asked the cahir (house- 
keeper) to let me have a couple of wax candles 
lighted in the adjoining room every evening, and 
four in the centre saloon, two at each end, that 
I might pursue my accustomed exercise. She 
agreed, and they were lighted regularly. But 
though I always saw them when I came out from 
dinner, they would suddenly disappear at about 
seven — by what agency I could not make out. 
I myself sat in a bright light at my writing- 
table opposite to the open door, and was visible 
enough to any one ; though looking up into com- 
parative darkness I could not see the thief, who 
might easily stand in the shade, and watching 
the moment when my eyes were fixed on my 
book or writing, noiselessly possess herself of the 
candles. This being repeated every evening 
annoyed me a great deal, and I suspected one of 
the black slaves rather than the white. Among 
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the girls who had occasion to come to my room 
was one who brought me twice a-day a large 
dish containing two goulalis^ of filtered water 
and a glass to drink from. She was a fair 
pleasant-looking girl, and she always lingered in 
the room, and at the slightest encouragement 
was profuse in her professions of attachment. 
“ Seni tchoq severim,” she would say (I love you 
very much). I did not take these professions as 
gospel truths, but still it was rather pleasant than 
otherwise to hear them, and I told her about the 
candles being stolen at night, and asked her who 
was likely to have done it. She was very sym- 
pathising, but was sure it was one of the black 
girls (6om Arabdje), as the white slaves con- 
temptuously class all the dark-skinned, from the 
delicate-limbed Arab to the swarthy negro. 

One evening I was sitting as usual reading 
opposite the open door. A minute before, I had 
looked up, and the rooms beyond were dimly 
lighted as usual. A few seconds after, I again 
looked, and the lights were extinguished. I 
rose quickly and noiselessly, for the carpets were 
thick and my shoes were thin, and crossing the 

^ These goulahs are of earthenware, made up the Nile, and being 
exceedingly porous they preserve the water deliciously cool. They 
must be placed by an open window, and if it is in the shade and 
there is a current through the room, the water remains as fresh as 
if iced, and is more wholesome. 
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next room, arrived in the centre saloon just in 
time to see a girl, with her back turned to me, in 
the act of stretching out her hand to reach the 
candle, the only one still alight — the others, 
already extinguished, being in her left hand. I 
was upon her in a moment, before she was aware, 
and grasping her by the shoulder, while I took 
the lighted candle with the other hand, held it in 
her face that I might recognise the thief. It was 
my water-bearer, who had sympathised with me 
so much ! 

I never was familiar with the slaves, or put 
myself on a level with them. If they came to 
me I answered them always civilly, but allowed 
no liberties, as I saw it would not answer, and 
if treated with disrespect I either passed it un- 
noticed or took the law into my own hands. In 
this case I did the latter, for the girl was caught 
in the very act of theft. Presently I let her 
escape and went back to my room. The next 
day no drinking-water was brought to me. I 
waited until near evening, and then seeing the 
cahir (housekeeper) told her what had happened, 
and that no water had been brought. About a 
quarter of an hour after, the girl entered my 
room with the dish and goulahs, stopping before 
me on her way out to revile me in the choicest 
language. I raised my head for a moment, and 
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then went on with my writing as before without 
taking the slightest notice of her. Soon after I 
got up to drink, and found the water was dirty ! 
I filled a glass and carried it at once to the cahir, 
asking her if that was to be permitted. She 
requested me to leave it with her, and I returned 
to my own room. Half an hour after, the girl 
came again, this time with a changed manner, 
and, carrying another dish and goulahs, poured 
out a glass of water and asked me if that was 
good. I said yes, and drank it, and there the 
matter ended ; but I don’t remember that she 
ever renewed her professions of regard after this 
incident. 

There were sometimes such absurd annoyances 
in the harem, which still did not cease to be 
annoyances. I had my room fairly furnished 
with European conveniences, and amongst them 
six cane - bottomed chairs. I preferred these 
chairs to the heavier arm-chairs, because the 
latter had a tendency to come to pieces when 
you sat on them, the heat of the climate melting 
the glue, so that the four legs sprawled out in 
different directions, and you found yourself sud- 
denly landed on the carpet. I had seen this 
result in several instances, and it had also oc- 
curred to me. I preferred, therefore, the cane- 
bottomed chairs, as firmer and more easy to 
move. The slaves fully appreciated many Euro- 
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pean comforts, though they were not provided 
with them, and they never of their own choice 
sat on the floor if they could get a chair. It 
was by no means a rare thing for me, therefore, 
if I left my door unlocked for a time, to find on 
my return that all the chairs had disappeared 
from my room. Nobody knew who had taken 
them, nobody knew where they had gone, and 
it was nobody’s business to bring them back. 
This was not pleasant ; to utter complaints would 
only excite merriment, and be unavailing ; but I 
contrived after a time to hold my own. Some- 
times, if I happened to go down one of the 
passages which communicated between the best 
apartments and the rooms for the slaves, I would 
see a girl seated on the ground at work with 
a cane-bottomed chair near her, which served 
the double purpose of table and candlestick (!), 
a piece of candle being lighted and stuck in one 
of the holes formed by the plaiting of the cane. 
As the girls rarely troubled themselves to ex- 
tinguish the candle, when it burnt low it gen- 
erally ignited the cane and made a great hole. 
Many a candle did I put out in this way, just as 
it was burning low, the girl perhaps fast asleep 
with her head on the chair ! The recklessness 
was frightful; the masters and mistresses were 
quite aware of it, but they could do nothing. 
It was not pleasant to think how easily a fire 
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might occur in one of these great harems, and 
how impossible escape would be, with all the 
doors firmly locked on the outside, and every 
window with iron bars ! I had plenty of time 
to think of such contingencies during these lonely 
weeks, when I was quite isolated from everybody 
else. When the Princess and her husband were 
in the house I did not feel quite so unprotected, 
as I knew the Pasha’s stentorian voice could be 
heard a long way off. He did not relish the 
possibility either, and we often discussed what 
we should do in case of an outbreak of fire, 
when we talked of the extreme carelessness of 
the slaves. Perhaps such an event had never 
occurred to him before, as, when living with 
his mother, harem and selamlik had been all 
under one roof, communicating through a pas- 
sage, so that escape by that into the selamlik, 
and from thence into the streets, would not 
have been difficult. But it was appalling to 
think what might happen in case of fire in 
these gi-eat isolated harems, all locked and 
barred ! 

One evening I went up to the dada, who kept 
her room and appeared to suffer a good deal. I 
found the cdhir ^ with her and one of the eunuchs 

* CaMr and ealfa both signify housekeeper, but there is a slight 
difference in their duties. 
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named Sofian, a rather superior man of his class 
and not bad-looking. My entrance appeared to 
interrupt a serious conversation. A few com- 
pliments passed between us, and when they were 
exhausted, after a pause Sofian continued the 
discourse which I had interrupted. “Namaz 
bordjoudour ” (Prayer is our duty), he began, and 
then went on to say that Allah was everywhere, 
and would hear us wherever we might be and 
whenever we called upon him, &c. I listened to 
him for some time, and made out his meaning 
perfectly, going away at last rather favourably 
impressed. 

There was great interest at this time about 
the transit of Venus, many scientific men having 
been sent out from different capitals to various 
countries to watch for it. A large tent was 
pitched on the Mokaftam Hills behind the Cit- 
adel, and astronomers were there to take obser- 
vations. The greatest interest was felt in some 
of the harems about it, and particularly by the 
Princess Said Pasha, widow of the late Viceroy. 
The wives of his Highness were also very keen 
on the subject, and observations were, I was told, 
taken from the roof of the harem. They heard 
that expeditions had been sent out from different 
European Governments, and as they could see 
from their own house-tops, they were determined 
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not to be outdone. Everybody in the hotels 
was full of it, and I knew a party of seven 
gentlemen who started at 3 a.m. on the 9th of 
December, mounted on donkeys, to get a good 
view on the Mokattam Hills, and I was told 
they were repaid. I spent that evening at 
Shepheard’s Hotel with some friends, and as we 
sat in one of the rooms up-stairs, the door began 
to rattle and the ground to shake under us. It 
was a slight shock of earthquake, but I did not 
hear of any damage done. 

I had several friends about this time going 
up the Nile. One party, consisting of a lady, 
two gentlemen, maid, and courier, engaged a 
dahabieh for a month, going only as far as 
Thebes. For this they paid £240, exclusive of 
wine and backsheesh. They were to return by 
rail to save time. The other party consisted of 
four persons. They went as far as the Second 
Cataract, and were three months absent. Their 
expense was £180 each person, also exclusive of 
wine and backsheesh. I noted these charges, as 
people never seem to know what they ought to 
pay, and they are sure to be asked a great deal 
too much at first. As a rule, the longer the 
voyage the cheaper it is in proportion to the time, 
as a month’s trip may prevent the boat being 
hired again, and is therefore charged very high. 
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There was an almanac formerly published by 
Kauffman in the Mouskee which gave the five 
different computations of time, as calculated in 
the Arab, Coptic, Greek, Hebrew, and Gregorian 
calendar. Since the adoption of the latter by 
the KhMive for all Government payments the 
publication has been discontinued, as it ceased to 
pay, but it was a very useful little book. In this 
‘ Calendrier de I’Orient’ for 1875 the Kourban 
Bairam had been calculated to fall on the 17th of 
January. But it appeared that the sheikhs could 
not agree among themselves about the date; 
some said it would be on the 18th, others on 
the 19th, and when everybody had made their 
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arrangements about carriages for the latter day, 
we heard that the sheikhs had announced to his 
Highness that it would fall on the 17 th, the day 
which had been fixed long before in this little 
printed calendar. It was the gayest Bairam I 
had yet seen. The harem toilets were resplen- 
dent, and the number of travellers very great. 
H.E.H. the Duke of Connaught was among the 
visitors. I had many friends that winter in 
Egypt, and the requests to get them introduc- 
tions into the harem were numerous. I went with 
a party to the reception in the morning; then 
returned to my pupil’s palace, changed my dress, 
and proceeded to Shepheard’s Hotel to lunch there 
with some friends, aqd afterwards to join them in 
a donkey -ride to Heliopolis. Now donkey-riding 
is looked upon by the upper ten in Egypt as 
solely for the lower classes. But they have by 
this time got accustomed to see that it is the 
first impulse of an Englishman — prince, duke, or 
simple tourist — to mount a donkey and career 
through the streets upon it. The Duke of Con- 
naught, with all his suite, was seen scampering 
about in this way on the first or second mor ning 
after his arrival. A few days before, I had gone 
with a large party to Toura, driving a certain 
distance and riding on donkeys the rest. On 
that occasion, for the first time in my life I rode 
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on an Arab saddle, which is used for both men 
and women, and has a sort of round hump in 
front to prevent the rider from going over the 
animal’s head, which nevertheless often happens. 
These saddles were extremely hard and slippery, 
and made one feel very stiff afterwards. But up 
to this particular day of the Kourban Bairam I 
had always had good donkeys, and had very 
much enjoyed my rides. We started a party of 
ten, ladies and gentlemen, along the Abbassieh 
road to Heliopolis, thinking it would be the 
quietest way we could take, as everybody would 
be showing themselves in the Choubrah road, 
which is the most frequented promenade. Eight 
of the party cantered gaily on, but my donkey 
refused to go beyond a walk, and soon showed 
symptoms of a desire to lie down. Mr Michell 
with his usual good-nature had kept near me, and 
he now offered, if I liked, to change donkeys with 
me. So we stopped and changed saddles. As 
the others had got considerably ahead of us 
during this proceeding, we hurried on our donkeys 
to overtake them. I soon found that it was a 
case of Scylla and Charybdis. There was no 
occasion to urge on this donkey, but his paces 
were so jolting and uneasy that I was obliged to 
hold on by the pommels of the saddle in order to 
keep my seat. In this undignified ride I heard 
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a cavalcade behind me, and presently half-a- 
dozen harem carriages passed en grande tenue, 
with outriders and splendid liveries. It was the 
Princesses going to pay a visit to the Queen- 
Mother, who was then staying at Abbassieh. 
Formerly no one could have gone in black to 
visit a harem, and there was still a prejudice 
against it amongst the greater number. My 
pupil had, however, at this Bairam worn a black 
velvet dress, with no colour whatever upon her. 
She had, it is true, the most magnificent dia- 
monds, which perhaps sufficiently relieved the 
sombre hue. 

A day or two after, there was a ball at Gezireh, 
at which the Duke of Connaught was to be 
present. Balls had been given there in preceding 
winters, to which I had had invitations, but I 
had not gone for various reasons. Carriages were 
enormously expensive, and I never was fond of 
late hours. On this occasion, how'ever, both the 
Princess and her husband urged me so strongly 
to go that I agreed to do so. They furnished me 
with everything that was needful, and the Prince 
said he would see that I was properly looked 
after the whole evening. He amply redeemed 
his promise. The invitation was for 9 P.M., but 
there were such stories of people spending two 
and three hours on the road, as they were 
obliged to keep the line, that I ordered the car- 
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riage at eight, and arrived at half-past. I found 
a great many had gone before me for the same 
reason, but the coup d’cdl from the windows on 
the Nile and on the illuminated gardens was so 
beautiful that no one regretted being early. His 
Highness came punctually at nine o’clock, and 
all those who were before him went at once to 
make their salaam. He had some gracious little 
speech to make to every one. Then the Duke of 
Connaught arrived, and after dancing once with 
the wife of the English Consul-General, walked 
about the rooms with Prince Tewfik. Supper 
was at 1 A.M., and those who wished to get away 
early ordered their carriages immediately after. 
I had not taken this precaution, and only reached 
the harem at a little after five. I should have 
had some trouble to get in, but. the Prince was 
not returned, and the eunuchs were obliged to 
sit up for him. 

Two or three days after, my pupil gave a 
dinner-party. Her brother Hassan Pasha had 
come from Berlin about two months previous, and 
was now about to return. The Princess sent 
out several notes of invitation, some written by 
herself and some by Kops^s. They were written 
in English, French, and Tui’kish, according to the 
person addressed. I don’t know who had put 
the idea into her head. I had nothing to do with 
it. Invitations were sent to the Princes Tewfik, 
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Hussein, and Hassan, and to their respective 
wives, also to her own brother Prince Ibrahim, 
and her younger (half) brothers Mahmoud Bey 
and Fuad Bey ; to her sisters, the Princesses 
Tafita and Fatma, to the third Princess, and the 
Princess Said, and to Faik Hanem, the adopted 
daughter of the third Princess — Charissas Hanem 
accompanied the latter. My dear Princess busied 
herself all day in arranging about the diimer and 
giving instructions to the attendants. She settled 
who was to take in who, when the champagne 
was to be drawn, &c., and was as anxious about 
the success of her party as a fashionable lady in 
our country when she tries quite a new thing. 
The guests arrived punctually, with Toussoun 
Pasha (whom I omitted to mention among those 
invited), and the husband of my pupil. Prince 
Ibrahim. The Princess received them as natu- 
rally and gracefully as if it were a daily occur- 
rence, and her brothers assisted her to the utmost. 
But the ladies were not quite so much at ease in 
the, to them, very novel position.^ This feeling 
only showed itself hefore dinner, and that is 
always a dull time even with us ; conversation 
flows much more freely afterwards. Then dinner 
was announced, and the Princess having requested 

' It was the first time in their lives that these ladies had been in 
mixed society, that is of ladies and gentlemen ! 
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her husband to give his arm to the Princess Said, 
and allotted to each gentleman his particular 
lady, quietly took the arm of one of her brothers, 
and waited her turn to go in. There was a 
momentary pause ; the ladies seemed rather in 
doubt. Then the Princess Said looked round at 
my pupil, and laughing memly, linked her arm 
with that of her cavalier, all the rest following. 
At dinner the example soon became infectious, 
and conversation was pretty general. Mahmoud 
Bey sat by me, and while taking wine, which, 
having lived in England, he did without scruple, 
he told me that his sister, Gemila Hanem (a girl 
of about thirteen, who often came to school to 
see him and his brother, Fuad Bey), having been 
urged to taste some wine, refused, saying that it 
would make her become a Christian ! 

I went to the opera a great deal this winter, 
as the Prince was so kind as to lend me his box 
very frequently. It was a very fine winter, and 
I joined many picnics and excursions. The 
Princess took great interest in hearing of them, 
and liked to see the ladies who had accompanied 
me. Her character was becoming more formed ; 
there was more decision, and she was beginning 
to assert herself as mistress, but no further than 
was just and right. She had at first been so 
much under the influence of her head slaves and 
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eunuchs, that her orders were not obeyed, unless 
entirely in accordance with their wishes. Gradu- 
ally, however, this began to change. I remem- 
ber one day the wife of the English Consul- 
General told me that she had been to call on the 
Princess ; that at the outer gate the eunuchs had 
rudely told her servant to get down from the 
box, without coming in themselves to announce 
her, and assist her out of her carriage ; that she 
had got out, and gone into the harem alone, and 
had then been told |hat the Princess was out. 
I repeated this to the Princess, and at the same 
time complained of two or three instances of dis- 
respect to myself, which, I said, in the position 
in which I was, reflected on her. We were 
walking about in the garden then, and she im- 
mediately sent for all the eunuchs, and repeated 
to them what I had told her. The head eunuch 
was about to interrupt, but she held up her hand, 
and with great dignity proceeded to tell them 
that every visitor who came to her was to be 
treated with respect ; that she was mistress, and 
the sole judge of who was to be admitted; that 
they were there to receive orders, and not to 
give them. She then said a word or two about 
me, — that I was also to be treated with respect, 
and that whatever order she gave concerning me 
was to be obeyed, and not put aside as of no 
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consequence. She then dismissed them, not 
allowing a word in reply ; and from that time 
I found I was better treated by them. A car- 
riage was ordered for me every Friday and 
Sunday, to take me where I wished, and to fetch 
me back at whatever time I appointed. A 
eunuch always came to tell me when the carriage 
was ready, and the driver was punctual to the 
time I named. 

We continued our reading very diligently. It 
was always rather difiicuit to get books ; not 
that there was any dearth of printed matter, 
but I rarely could get what I asked for. There 
was a good English bookseller, but his stock con- 
sisted almost entirely of guide-books and travels, 
and perhaps the shilling railway library, the best 
of which were sure to be bought up immediately. 
At the French booksellers’ (of whom there were 
several) the stock also consisted mostly of travels, 
voyages, and guide-books, with a good sprinkling 
of trashy French novels. There was no circu- 
lating library ; everything must be bought. I 
therefore made a list of books, French and 
English, and in about three months’ time they 
would arrive ; and it was then the Princess’s 
great delight to look over them for two or three 
days to see which she would like and which she 
would not, for she always condemned some as 
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looking dry. In that case I put them aside, and 
tried to introduce them later on as new arrivals ; 
but she was rarely to be taken in in that way. 
In turning over others, she would come upon 
little passages which pleased her, and then those 
books would go on her own shelves to be read in 
turn. European visitors soon talked to her about 
her readings, and she would sometimes say that 
we had just finished such a book, and were un- 
certain what to begin next ; upon which the 
visitor would probably propose some book which 
she was herself reading, and send it to the Prin- 
cess. It generally turned out to be some story 
of the demi-monde. If very bad, I refused to 
read it altogether ; but sometimes I would read a 
little, and then point out the evil of such works 
by trying to bidng it home to herself *as wife and 
mistress of a household. Though born in a harem, 
she had a high idea of the sanctity of marriage, 
and of the tie being equally binding on both par- 
ties. She was well aware of the laxity that 
prevailed in some of the great harems, but she 
never alluded to it, except by an occasional ob- 
servation, “ Que voulez-vous ? ce ne sont que de 
pauvres esclaves ! eUes n’ont pas de choise ! on 
n’est pas libre comme chez vous ! ” 

One day she presented me with a beautifully 
bound and illustrated edition of ‘ L’ Atmosphere,’ 
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by Flammarien. As I always got all the books 
for her, I wondered where she had procured it, 
and why she had chosen so scientific a work. 
This was the story of it. When my Princess 
went to stay at her brother’s palace on the 
Canal, a few months after her marriage, the 
two young wives being both smitten with a de- 
sire to read and improve their minds, sent to a 
bookseller in Alexandria for a parcel of books. 
Among the packet were a few containing rather 
dry reading, and the rest trashy French novels. 
On my first visit my opinion was asked respect- 
ing the books, and after a slight survey I con- 
demned some. When asked my objections, I 
handed one of them to the Princess Hussein, who 
being a year or two older than my pupil, was 
better able to form an opinion. She read the 
page, and then tore the book in two and threw 
it on the ground. Some time after, when we 
were settled in the palace at Ramleh, I was 
taken ill, and removed to Koum-el-Dikke to be 
nursed. The Princess then again in my absence 
wanted a new book, so she sent to the book- 
seller’s for one, with strict injunctions that he 
was to send the hest book he had ! He sent 
‘ L’ Atmosphere,’ magnificently bound in crimson 
and gold, and beautifully illustrated. The poor 
dear child (for she was not sixteen) pored over it, 
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and tried to be interested, but could not, so she 
settled that good books were very dry! She 
begged me to keep it, as she thought I should 
understand it, but she could not ! She often 
went to Abdeen to breakfast and lunch with his 
Highness, and that was always a great pleasure 
to her. On her return she would talk of him, of 
his labours for the greatness of Egypt, and would 
assure me that he gave himself no rest in his 
anxiety for the public good. 

I had always since my arrival in Egypt been 
in the habit of having the Fridays and Sundays 
to myself, and this continued after I went into 
the harem. One Thursday evening the Princess 
was mentioning rather sadly that there would 
be no readings on the morrow, and cried out, 
“ Oh, je m’ennuie, je m’ennuie ! mais je ne m’en- 
nuie pas autant quand vous 6tes avec moi ! ” 
I was very much touched, and at once offered to 
stay the next day, M^hich offer she accepted. 
The next week I renewed my proposal, but 
she replied at once decidedly, “No; you are 
accustomed to liberty, and have no recreation 
but what you meet with among friends on 
Fi'iday and Sunday. It would not do for you 
to lose that.” It was true these were the argu- 
ments I had myself used to her on my first 
residence in the harem, when she was wholly 
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under the influence of her dada; but as months 
had elapsed since then, it showed she had adopted 
them as her own sentiments, and was, I think, a 
proof of the unselfishness of her character. 

Her anxiety to do Hght was very marked. 
One day a visitor was strongly recommending a 
book to her, and offering to send it at once, when 
the Princess said, “ But is it pure ? ” The visitor 
was rather out of countenance, and said to me, 
“It is by Dumas Fils ” ! When we had finished 
a book, she would discuss all the characters, state 
what she admired, and where she considered any 
had failed. She liked to have the ‘ Almanach de 
Gotha,’ and to look over all the sovereigns of 
Europe, and to know if there was any particular 
story connected with any of them. She was 
very much interested in the unfortunate Maxi- 
milian and the poor Empress Charlotte ; also in 
the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh, which 
took place only a fortnight previous to her own. 
I don’t think there are many young ladies in 
Europe who in society would be thought more 
charming and unaffected 'than was my dear little 
Princess Zeyneb. 

The spring of 1875 was the finest I had known 
in Egypt. There were fewer days of khamseen 
wind, and the heat never became great until 
quite the middle of May. The hotels continued 
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more or less full during all this time, and many 
were the pleasant excursions I made. One day a 
party of fourteen, with a noble duke at the head, 
then on a visit to his Highness, started on 
donkeys from Shepheard’s, to visit the howling 
dervishes at Old Cairo. After that was accom- 
plished we returned through the town, and, 
slightly diminished in numbers, proceeded to 
Cicolani’s garden, high up in the Choubrah road, 
and just opposite to Kasr-el-Nuss. M. Cicolani 
is the Marshall & Snellgrove of Egypt, and 
having realised a splendid fortune, has most 
patriotically devoted a considerable sum to the 
advantage of his adopted country, by laying out 
a large and beautiful garden, and building in it 
a perfect gem of a house. The garden covers 
several acres ; it is laid out with great taste, 
and there are everywhere broad firm gravel 
walks, a very rare thing in Egypt. Admission 
to this garden by ticket is to be procured by 
every traveller and resident in Cairo, and it is 
well worth visiting. All sorts of stories are 
current as to the ultimate destination of this 
garden and house, but with those stories I have 
nothing to do. Signor Cicolani may intend to 
perpetuate his name as a public benefactor ; but 
he now enjoys seeing his work appreciated, and 
is there every day directing and looking into 
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things. Of course, when he heard that a noble 
duke was come to the garden, he came forward 
in person to do the honours, but I believe he 
would have been equally ready had it been only 
a private gentleman. We went into the house, 
the conservatories, and over every part of the 
gardens, and then returned to the gates, mounted 
our donkeys, and cantered down the Choubrah 
road. The duke was staying at the house 
which we had formerly inhabited, and he invited 
us all to go in and take tea with him. We had 
scarcely dismounted, and had not had time to get 
into the house, the duke preceding us, when a 
messenger hastily came up to his Grace to 
inform him that the Khedive was at the gates 
to pay him a visit. The duke went back im- 
mediately, and received his Highness, while we 
all formed in line to salute him as he passed. 
The visit was not long, and very soon the Khedive 
came back, saluting us as he passed, and was 
escorted to the gate by the duke, who remained 
until his Highness had driven off, and then 
ushered us in to tea. His Highness had been 
driving from the Choubrah Palace, and had 
given orders to call on the duke, when, as his 
carriage approached Cicolani’s, he saw all the 
party emerge from the gates and mount the 
donkeys. His Highness then gave orders to 
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keep at a discreet distance until the duke had 
gone into the house, and then to drive rapidly up 
to the gates, which was done. 

One day, as I was going out of the harem 
door to drive into Cairo, one of the upper slaves, 
whom I had often noticed for her gentle manner, 
called out to me, “ Oh, madam, take me with 
you ! ” I turned back directly, and went up to 
the couch where she was sitting, “ Are you then 
so anxious to go out?” said I, “Oh yes,” she 
replied, “ it is so very sad here ; nothing to live 
for day after day, year after year — npthing to 
live for ! ” I was moved, for I saw how much 
she felt it. “ Sleep ! sleep ! ” said she, making 
the gesture of laying her head on her hand — 
“ nothing else to look forward to ! ” She was 
not very young, and I believe for some years past 
they had talked of marrying her; but I doubt 
whether she looked forward to that even, she 
seemed so thoroughly impressed with her melan- 
choly lot, and she was by no means the only one 
who produced that effect on me. 

About the middle of April I was taken with a 
serious illness. I had been with a party to the 
Pyramids, and coming back about sunset, was 
seized with a shivering fit and oppression at the 
chest, so that I felt almost choked. It did not 
pass off in the evening, but the next day I was asi 
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usual. Some days after, I went to the procession 
of the doseh, when a sheikh on horseback rides 
over a long line of prostrate human beings packed 
closely together across the road, so that there is 
not room for the horse’s hoof to step between 
them. Whoever is killed or hurt during the 
passage of the horse is sure of Paradise, so that 
there are annually hundreds offer themselves to 
the sacrifice. The day was lovely, and we were 
on the ground at 11 A. M., but it was not until one 
that the line was formed and the sheikh there. 
We were in a very good place, and should have 
had an excellent view, but just befoi’e the horse 
came, three harem carriages drove up and placed 
themselves between us and the line of men. Such 
a thing would not have been allowed to any one 
else, but to a great harem strange latitude is 
permitted. I only saw the sheikh’s head and the 
horse’s head, and perceived that he was going as 
gingerly as if treading on glass. As the sheikh 
passed on, the crowd behind pressed forward, and 
if any were killed or hurt they were immediately 
removed by their friends, and no one was the 
wiser. This happened on a Friday, and it had 
been settled with the Princess that I should 
remain a few days with Miss Harris, who had 
taken a small house near Cairo in the Abbassieh 
road for the winter, and would shortly leave it 
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and return to Alexandria, I had much difficulty 
in getting in and out of the carriage, which I 
ascribed to cold in the limbs ; but in the night I 
suffered so much pain that I determined to call 
in a doctor early in the morning, and as soon as 
it was daylight tried to get up to go and ask 
Miss Harris to send for one, but found to my 
consternation that I had quite lost the use of my 
limbs ! By the time Miss Harris came to my 
room I was unable even to raise my hand or turn 
in bed, so Dr Grant was sent for, who at once 
pronounced it to be a severe attack of rheumatic 
gout. As the pain was intense, he prescribed in- 
jections of morphia under the skin, which greatly 
soothed the pain, but produced such drowsiness 
that I was in a continual state of somnolence for 
three days. I woke up when spoken to, but fell 
asleep again while answering. Miss Harris sent 
to tell the Princess of my state, and the cahir 
came at once to see me. It was clear that I was 
not fit to return, so it was decided that I should 
remain where I was for a short time until my 
illness took a favourable turn. 
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Remove to the H6tel d' Orient — Remain there a fortnight — Rettirn to 
the palace — Three weddings in the harem — The Prince is to go to 
Earope — Bepartnrc — We go to Ramleh — I am taken ill, 

1 HAD been ill a week when the time expired for 
which Miss Harris had taken her house at Cairo ; 
and as I was well enough to be moved, I went, 
with the Princess’s- consent, to the Hotel d’Orient, 
on the Ezbekeah. I chose this hotel partly 
because it was within two minutes’ walk of Dr 
Grant’s house, . and partly because I had just 
heard of an invalid who had been very well satis- 
fied with the treatment she met with there. I 
stayed a fortnight, and can fully endorse the 
same opinion. The attendance was good, and so 
was the living, and the charges not out of pro- 
portion. The chief attraction to me was, how- 
ever, the close vicinity of my doctor, who was 
doctor and nurse all in one. The morphia did 
not cure me, but it enabled me to beai’ the 
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remedies, which J could not have done while the 
pain continued so acute, and after three weeks 
from the date of the first attack I was able to 
return to the harem. It was the 7th of May. I 
left a great many people at the hotel, as the heat 
was still quite bearable ; indeed the inside of the 
harem was a delightful temperature. 

About a week after my return, three marriages 
took place at Dabbassaida, the residence of the 
Prince’s mother. They were three of the chief 
attendants ; all received a good dower and trous- 
seau, besides presents of jewellery. One of the 
brides interested me a good deal. She was a 
nice-looking person, with very good manners. 
She was in floods of tears all the day she was to 
go to her husband’s house. When the carriage 
which took her thither drove into the courtyard 
the bridegroom was there to receive her. The 
eunuchs held cashmere shawls to form a sort of 
covered-way for her to enter the house, but she 
fainted directly she arrived there. She was a 
long time recovering, and was then led into a 
room where she was to receive her husband and 
be unveiled by him. An old woman was present 
to tell the bride what to do in her new position. 
She was perfectly aware that some persons were 
concealed behind the curtains — persons whose 
rank did not allow her to dispute their right. 
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even had she been inclined to do so ; and perhaps 
some rustling of silk might have betrayed their 
vicinity to the bridegroom, and made him feel 
less at home than he otherwise would have done. 
At any rate, he went through the prescribed 
etiquette on such occasions. He entered the 
room and took his seat ; his wife stood up, 
brought some coffee, and remained standing 
before him. Sometimes the husband is too 
gallant to permit this, and refuses to sit unless 
his wife sits also. But in this case it was a very 
solemn affair ; the bridegroom did not interfere 
with the prescribed etiquette, feeling probably 
uneasy at the unseen eyes which he suspected 
watched all h^ movements. Then the old woman 
conducted them into an adjoining room to give 
the ladies concealed behind the curtains an 
opportunity of escaping, of which they promptly 
availed themselves. 

A day or two after, the bride came to pay a 
visit at the palace, and remained the greater part 
of the day. There was something that puzzled 
me very much in her appearance and manner. 
After luncheon I was seated reading in the centre 
saloon, and (the Princess being out) the bride was 
walking up and down, with six or seven of the 
principal slaves. She was evidently undergoing a 
rigid cross-examination, and -her answers elicited 
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bursts of laughter and approbation. I could not 
help hearing a little as they passed, and what I 
heard made me pay great attention to the rest. 
What I am going to relate is no doubt the result 
of intercourse with European women. First, all 
the slaves in the great harems insist on being the 
sole wife of the man they marry ; and as it is 
both an honour and advantage for the man, this 
is always agreed to. Not only has she a dower 
and annuity for life, but her influence in the 
harem may be all-important to him in his future 
career. She always keeps up the connection 
with her former mistress, and becomes an estab- 
lished and recognised visitor in the house where 
she formerly served. Secondly, the slaves have 
begun to wish they could have a little choice 
themselves in the selection of a husband ; but 
as that cannot be, they have determined to be 
wooed before they are won, and as the wooing 
cannot come before marriage, it shall come after 
it. This is therefore made a pact among them- 
selves in all the great harems, and any one in- 
fringing it would be held to have disgraced all 
her companions. A day or two after the mar- 
riage the bride goes to visit the harem where she 
haxi formerly resided, and there has to undergo 
a strict cross-examination. If she passes it 
triumphantly every one feels that the' position of 
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woman has been raised by her, and she is pro- 
portionably elated. 

Perhaps the man is a little astonished at this 
“ stand off ! ” proceeding, which he had never 
anticipated, or heard of before. He may be 
angry or even rough — all the worse for him. 
He has chosen to marry into a great harem, and 
he must abide by their customs. He had better 
do the courting with a good grace and get it 
over, for there’s no help for him. 

Some months after, this person came to visit 
the Princess at Eamleh, and was urged to stay 
the night ; but she said her husband was not 
quite well, and she would not be happy in leaving 
him, so preferred returning. I hope, therefore, 
that the mari’iage had turned out a happy one. 

The Prince’s health had never been very good 
since Ramadan, and his Highness (who settles 
everybody’s movements in Egypt) had decided 
that he should go to Vichy for a month, from 
thence to England, and remain there until after 
Ramadan. A European princess would, of 
coui'se, have accompanied her husband, but a 
Mahometan woman cannot go into a Christian 
country. It was finally settled that he should 
leave Cairo by special train at 4 a.m. on the 25 th 
of May, and embark at nine for Marseilles by the 
Messageries vid Naples. 
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The house was besieged by visitors the day 
preceding his departure, and he himself seemed 
to feel his going away as much as if he were 
going to the North Pole, with a doubtful prospect 
of ultimate return. It was the first time he had 
left his country and friends (except once for a 
short stay at Constantinople), and being of a 
very affectionate and domestic character, he felt 
much more the parting from his wife and mother 
than the pleasure which might await him in new 
scenes and countries. 

It had been settled that the Princess should 
leave Cairo for Ramleh two days after her hus- 
band’s departure ; but as usual, building was 
going on, and her palace was not ready for her. 
His Highness would remain still some time in 
Cairo, and the first and third Princesses with 
him ; but the second Princess could not bear heat, 
and she and her daughter (my pupil) were to 
take up their abode at his Highness’s harem at 
Ramleh until the palace of the Princess should 
be ready for her reception. For myself, I had 
the choice of being with my pupil or with friends. 
As I knew she would do nothing with me while 
on a visit, I preferred the latter. The departure 
was of course, as usual, fixed two or three times, 
and again postponed ; but as I could not change 
the day continually when going to friends, I kept 
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to the third appointment. Talking with one of 
the Princes in the morning about my intention 
of leaving by that night’s express at 6 p.m., he 
asked me when I expected to reach Alexandria. 
I replied that the train was due at 10.30, and that 
friends would be there to meet me. The Prince 
remarked I might think myself lucky if I got 
there at midnight, or even later. This was un- 
pleasant. I knew I could rely on one friend at 
any rate who had promised to meet me, but I 
did not like the idea of anybody having to wait 
for me a couple of hours ! It happened, however, 
that the train reached Alexandria ten minutes 
before the appointed time. There were very few 
passengers, so the guard had plenty of time to 
attend to me. I wanted to remain on the plat- 
form until the arrival of my friend, who, I felt 
sure, would not fail me ; but I could speak no 
Arabic, and the guard understood no other lan- 
guage. He thought the right thing was to hurry 
me into a carriage with my luggage as quickly 
as could be managed, and he did so. The sta- 
tion was a long way out of the town, and the 
night very dark. As soon as the driver heard 
of my destination he demanded increased fare, 
and I had no remedy but to agree. We met a 
number of carriages hurrying to the station, and 
I felt sure I had friends in one of them ; but it 
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was too dark either to see or be seen. By the 
time I got into the Grand Square the horses 
began to require considerable persuasion to in- 
duce them to move on, but when they reached 
the foot of the hill nothing could prevail on them 
to go farther. Seeing that it was hopeless I got 
out, and was preparing to mount the hill on foot 
when I saw lights approaching, and a voice 
called out, “ Is that you. Miss Chennells ? ” I 
knew then that a friend was at hand who had 
been to the station to meet me, but our carriages 
had crossed in the dark. 

The Princess stayed about a fortnight in her 
father’s palace at Eamleh, and then, her own 
being completed, removed thither, and I joined 
her. Our time passed rather monotonously. 
Her husband was in Europe. Two of her 
brothers also had left Egypt, Prince Hassan for 
Berlin and Prince Hussein for Switzerland. Her 
own brother. Prince Ibrahim, was also to leave 
shortly. 

His Highness came to Alexandria in July, but 
chose Ras-el-Tin instead of Ramleh for his resi- 
dence. Eas-el-Tin is on the west of Alexandria, 
and Bamleh on the east, and it is a drive of seven 
or eight miles between the two places. The 
Princess went often to spend the day at Ras-el- 
Tin with her father, and Kopses always accom- 
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panied her. On other days we spent the time in 
reading, talking, and working. The weather 
was too hot for many visitors to come, so we 
were generally alone. 

I had never thoroughly recovered my attack 
of rheumatic gout in the spring. The pain had 
quite left me, but I did not feel the same energy 
as before, and was disinclined for any exertion. 
If the Princess went to Ras-el-Tin, I never stirred 
out, but sat reading the whole day in a rocking- 
chair on the balcony. I began to feel that a hot 
climate had quite changed me. I ceased to go 
out on the Fridays, and believe I should have 
given up going out altogether but for an arrange- 
ment that was made, that I should go in to 
Koum-el-Dikke every Saturday evening at sun- 
set, returning early on the Monday morning. As 
I drove from one house to the other, that did not 
seem to require much exertion. 

One morning the Princess went very early to 
Ras-el-Tin to breakfast with his Highness and 
spend the day, Kopsfes as usual accompanying 
her. I sat in the balcony for hours, unable to 
work or to read, but listlessly rocking myself 
backwards and forwards. These rocking-chairs 
had often been the chief exercise of the slaves, 
but had not hitherto been mine. 

The next day the same languor continued, and 
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I could neithei* eat nor sleep. The Princess ob- 
served it, and said I had better go for a few 
days to my friend Miss Harris to be nursed, to 
see what change of diet would do for me. 

I went, but got no better. As doctors are very 
expensive in Egypt, and I could not make out 
what was the matter with me, I thought I would 
see the harem doctor, and wrote to the Princess 
to ask her to send him to me. He came, heard 
my symptoms, and ordered a seidlitz - powder. 
This scarcely seemed to me sufficient to meet the 
case, and I told him so, upon which he suggested 
a bottle of soda-water ! ^ 

On the 9th Ibrahim Pasha, the brother of my 
pupil, was to leave for Europe with all his suite. 
I knew this would be a great grief to my Prin- 
cess, not only on account of her love for her bro- 
ther, and regret at parting from him, but also as 
a vivid reminder of her lost liberty. Formerly, 
wherever he went, she went too ; her liberty had 
been as great as his. Now it was all changed, 
and never could be otherwise for her, she often 
said, and felt. 

A day or two after, I went to see her. I was 
no better ; I could neither eat nor sleep, and was 

^ This was an Arab doctor. Zohrab Bey, the deservedly trusted 
Armenian doctor, was in England with Prince Ibrahim, the Khe- 
dive’s favourite son. 
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very feverish ; but although very much disin- 
clined to exertion, I was not incapable of'^oing 
out — at any rate, of driving out. I remained 
some hours with my dear pupil, and we talked 
together much. She seemed so thoughtful for 
others, and so anxious to do right, that I went 
away quite impressed by it. Miss Harris had 
taken a little house at Bamleh quite close to the 
sea, and was going to move into it in a day or 
two ; and it seemed to me that if I could spend 
a few days there, close to the murmur of the 
waves, I should get back sleep and strength, and 
be all right again. The Princess thought so too 
— at any rate, she said it v'as worth the trial. 

I had known a good many people whose 
strength had given way in a hot climate, and 
friends had said to me, “ You will not feel it so 
much, as long as you have the change to Con- 
stantinople every year.” The first two summers 
I had been to the Bosphorus, and had kept well. 
Now these same friends would say to me, “ You 
have been two years in Egypt without leaving it, 
and you will not get well unless you have a com- 
plete change. Ask the Princess to give you a 
holiday of a couple of months, and go to Europe 
for that time.” I began to think of this seriously, 
and to believe that my friends were right. But 
I was very unwilling to leave her, and I put off 
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from day to day making the request. “After 
all,” i said to myself, “ what is the matter with 
me ? I am not in pain ; I can neither sleep nor 
eat, but I am not hungry ; so what does it mat- 
ter ? ” But at night, as 1 lay awake hour after 
hour, I felt much more despondent. The murmur 
of the waves did not revive me. I heard them 
night and day, and they did not soothe me in 
the least. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Illness of the Princess — Her death. 

I HAD been about a fortnight in this state, going 
very often to see the Princess, when I found her 
one day suffering much from the throat. It was 
a complaint to which she had all her life been 
liable, an enlargement of the uvula, which would 
sometimes swell so much as to touch the larynx 
and nearly choke her. When suffering from this 
she could not lie down ; but instead of being 
propped up by pillows, two or three of her chief 
attendants took by turns to recline behind her 
and support her, — a most uncomfortable position, 
I should say, for both, as in a hot climate the 
close proximity of another person for hours must 
be anything but agreeable. The Princess was 
far too gentle and unselfish to desire any one to 
suffer inconvenience on her account, but she had 
been subject to this illness from early childhood, 
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and the slaves had always accustomed her to 
this propping up, so she made no resistance. 
Presently the doctor arrived, and gave her a 
gargle, which always relieved her for a time ; but 
the swelling would only go down as the cold 
left her, and that often lasted for a -long time. 
There was a remedy for all this suffering, as an 
instrument has been invented which, being put 
down the throat, cuts off this excrescence as 
quickly as a pair of scissors would cut a thread ; 
but naturally she did not much like the idea of 
this operation. I remained with her a couple of 
hours, and she seemed unwilling to part with me. 
At sunset the carriage was announced, and I said 
I could not keep Miss Harris waiting for me. 
The Princess said she would like to see Miss 
Harris, so the latter came in. I had often told 
my female friends how much prettier my pupil 
looked in her simple harem costume, with her 
beautiful hair bound back with a ribbon, than 
in an elaborate tight-fitting European dress, and 
a scaffolding on her head of curls, plaits, and 
diamonds. 

After this visit I did not go to the palace for 
four days. I felt getting worse, and was in de- 
spair what to do with ftiyself. There seemed no 
complaint, but sleeplessness, total loss of appetite, 
and debility. Two days after I had been to the 
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palace his Highness went to Cairo. I was told 
that he had left his own physician in charge of 
the Princess, and that the latter had said there 
was nothing to prevent her following his High- 
ness to Cairo in a few days. I heard every day 
of the telegrams sent to Cairo. They represented 
the Princess’s indisposition as nothing at all 
serious ; and as she had often suffered in a 
similar manner, I had no reason to think this 
attack different from others. 

After four days I went again to the palace, 
and was startled by the scene that met my eyes 
on entering. The saloons were quite full of 
persons, most of them seated and silent. The 
mother of my pupil was there, and several of her 
attendants, but the Princess herself was not 
visible. I found she was in her dressing-room, 
and I was going towards it when I met her in 
the ante -room. She was supported by two of 
her slaves, and was moaning pitifully. She gave 
me a sad look as she passed, but did not speak. 
In the saloons several silk mattresses were laid 
down for her to recline upon, and she sank down 
on one. Nobody spoke, glances of sympathy 
were exchanged, and no sound was heard but the 
moaning of the poor sick child. A slave knelt 
down with a tray to offer her food, but she 
turned away from it. All the windows to the 
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north were carefully closed ; it was oppressively 
hot, and the rooms were crowded. Kops^s 
passed near me, and I asked her what ailed the 
Princess, as I knew nothing of her being in this 
state. Kopsfes only replied, “ She is very ill ! ” 
Presently I inquired of some one else if the Prin- 
cess was still suffering from the throat, and was 
told, “ No ; she was very feverish, and could 
neither eat nor sleep.” These appeared exactly 
like my own symptoms. I sat there about an 
hour ; the silence and heat were very oppressive. 
I felt I only added to the number of persons, 
without being able to do anything for the sufferer, 
so I came away. This was Tuesday morning. I 
heard later in the day of the telegram sent to his 
Highness, which was to the effect that the Prin- 
cess was not seriously indisposed, and would be 
able to go to Cairo in a day or two. 

The next day I heard that the same telegram 
had been sent, and as my strength seemed to be 
failing me, I made up my mind that I would 
ask for leave of absence, and go to Europe by 
the next boat, as I felt that if I deferred it much 
longer I might be too weak to bear the fatigue 
of travelling alone and unaided. 

I thought I would go again in a day or two to 
the harem ; and as the Princess might very soon 
move to Cairo, I determined to write a letter, in 
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which I would explain all I had to say, and if she 
were already gone, the letter should be forwarded 
at once, that no time might be lost. 

The next night was again sleepless, and I got 
up at daybreak, determined to write the letter, 
and to go later on to the palace, to speak to the 
Princess if I had an opportunity, and if not, to 
leave my letter with Kopsiis. I was a long time 
dressing, and then writing my letter. Miss 
Harris was not an early riser, but just as I had 
finished she came into my room, and I told her 
what I had done. 

“ You had better wait a little,” said she ; 
“ there has been another telegi'ani sent to Cairo 
in the night.” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed I, “ you don’t mean to 
say the Princess is in danger ! ” 

“ Worse than that, I am afraid ! ” 

“ How can it be worse,” said I, impatiently, 
“ unless she were already dead ? ” 

“ She IS dead ! ! ! ” 

I sat stunned and speechless, quite unable to 
realise the blow. 

“ I must go,” said I at last — “ I must go to the 
palace directly ; but how ? I cannot walk ! 
there’s no getting a carriage here ! ” 

“ I will ask Mrs M‘Killup to lend you hers,” said 
Miss Harris. It was through this lady that the 
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news had come ; her husband, Admiral M'Killup, 
had received orders that all flags in the harbour 
should be hoisted half-mast high — there could be 
no mistake ! In half an hour the carriage was 
at the door, and I drove to the palace. It was 
settled between us that Miss Harris should order 
a carriage from Alexandria to fetch me away from 
the harem. It would never be my home again ; 
and painful as would be the task, and unfit as I 
was to do it, everything belonging to me must be 
packed up and removed from the palace within 
a few hours, or I should risk losing all I pos- 
sessed ! I knew very well that before four- 
and-twenty hours were over the palace would 
be deserted ! • 

The carriage passed through the outer and 
inner courts without opposition, and stopped at 
the harem gates. It was Mrs M'Killup’s sals who 
drove me, and as the horses were very spirited, 
he got down and stood at their heads. I was 
hardly able to get out, partly from weakness and 
partly from agitation. Half-a-dozen eunuchs 
sat by the gates, but not one stirred to help me. 
Perhaps they were as much stunned by the 
shock as I was. The loss was a heavy one to 
them also. As I passed through the double 
gates, such sounds from within struck my ears 
as harrowed me to the soul, as did also the sight 
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which met my eyes. The Princess’s slaves were 
all sitting or lying about, in the unrestrained 
grief always indulged in by untutored natures. 
There were no hired mourners. Their demon- 
strations were frantic, but genuine. They had 
most of them been about the person of their dear 
mistress from her infancy ; where would they 
ever meet with another so kind and good ? But 
this was not all. They knew the fate that 
awaited them ; they knew that it was considered 
unhucky in other households to have slaves who 
had lost their mistress through death ! All pros- 
pect of future advancement was’ gone ; the rest 
of their lives would be passed in strict seclusion, 
without hope of change ! Some tore their hair 
and shrieked ; others sat on the floor sobbing ; 
others, again, rolled about in agony. I spoke 
to one or two, but they did not answer me ; their 
faces were swollen and distorted with giief. 
This was all in the entrance-saloon. I could not 
go farther ! I sat down, hoping soon to see 
Kops^s. I knew the loss to her would be ter- 
rible, but she had more self-restraint than these 
poor girls! At last Mile. Caroline (the Prin- 
cess’s Italian dressmaker) entered, and seeing 
me, came at once to me. She was crying, as 
every one else was, but had more command over 
her feelings than the poor slaves. She gave me 
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an account of all that had passed, as far as she 
had herself witnessed. 

After I left the Princess on the Tuesday, she 
continued in the same state, and passed a sleep- 
less night. Still the doctor thought the illness 
a slight one, and that she would soon be better. 
On the Wednesday her mind wandered, and she 
fancied his Highness was still at E,as-el-Tin. 
Seeing Mile. Caroline (whom she always associ- 
ated with millinery), she told her to bring the 
last dress which she had finished and put it 
on the mannequin, that she (the Princess) might 
judge of its effect. She would wear it the next 
day, she said, when she went to see his Highness. 
The dress was brought, placed upon the manne- 
quin, and in the dreadful change which occurred 
soon after, was put into my room, and was the 
first thing that struck my eyes on entering ! On 
that evening the Princess begged for a sleeping- 
draught ! She had not slept for three or four 
nights, nor had any of her immediate attendants, 
and she was worn out. She had a good deal of 
fever, and the doctor laid great stress upon per- 
spiration coming on ; she was to be kept covered, 
and the symptoms of perspiration were to be 
carefully watched. He gave the draught, and 
then went away. At 10 p.m. the Princess was 
asleep, and everybody hailed the symptom. The 
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second Princess, who had stayed with her daugh- 
ter since the departure of his Highness, went to 
bed in the adjoining room, desiring to be called 
immediately if perspiration came on. There was 
no thought of danger ; every one rejoiced that 
the Princess slept. The dada had a mattress 
close by the bed, and the chief slaves were scat- 
tered about in the bedroom and the ante-rooms 
adjoining. Lanterns were burning in the pas- 
sages and ante-robms. In the middle of the night 
the dada rose and went to the bed to feel if per- 
spiration was coming on. She might already 
have done so many times, but on this occasion 
there was something in the touch of that hand 
which startled her. She fetched a lantern, looked 
at the face, and saw that aU was over ! She 
shrieked aloud, and in a moment all were around 
her. The poor mother was awoke by the cry ; 
she ran to her daughter’s bed, gave one look, and 
then rushed distracted into the harem court 
shrieking “ Hekim ! hekim ! ” (doctor ! doctor !) 
The doctor was found, but he could not reani- 
mate that prostrate form ! he said the illness had 
turned to typhoid fever ! My informant added 
that she was awoke by the most fearful cries, 
and that she got up immediately and hurried 
across the court to the Princess’s apartments. 
The face was then, she said, calm and sweet as in 
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life, but she had just heard that a terrible change 
had come over it within the last hour or two, 
and as I was weak and ill, I had better not go 
to see it. I felt the same, and did not go. 

Mile. Caroline told me it was about 4 A.M. when 
all this happened, and that directly after the 
doctor had pronounced all hope gone, the dis- 
tracted mother had left the house with all her 
attendants. She had taken Kopsfes with her, 
and they were to go to Cairo that very day. 
The body was to be removed in the afternoon, to 
be conveyed by special train to Cairo. The slaves 
and eunuchs would probably leave the following 
morning. 

I asked Mile. Caroline what she was going to 
do herself. She said she should go to Cairo with 
the harem, as she did not know what else to do 
for the present, and that if she could assist me 
with my luggage by taking care of it until I was 
able to take charge of it myself, she would be 
glad to do so. 

My head was distracted ; I did not feel equal 
to anything, but I knew there was much to do, 
and that it must be done. I went into my room, 
but found I could do nothing there. The door had 
been unlocked which opened from my room into 
the Princess’s dressing-room. The body was 
lying in the latter, and my room was made use 
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of as a passage. The wardrobe, drawers, trunks, 
&c., were all placed in the middle of the room, 
and the first thing that met my eyes was the 
mannequin in the dress which my dear pupil had 
proposed wearing for her next visit to her father ! 
Lugubrious sounds were going on in the dressing- 
room, and I came out again into the saloon, feel- 
ing it quite impossible, with the presence of 
Death so near me, to do what I had to do. 

The day wore wearily on. Men kept passing 
through accompanied by the eunuchs, who vainly 
tried to remove any slaves who might be in the 
way. They were past all fear of showing them- 
selves, and sobbed and cried without intermission. 
At last at 4 P.M. the bier was slowly brought out, 
carried through the rooms, down the steps, and 
out of the harem gates ! There was a fresh out- 
break of grief, which soon gave way to utter 
exhaustion, and then a silence, as great as had 
been the previous wailing, fell on all. A eunuch 
came in and announced that everything was to be 
packed and removed to Cairo the next morning, 
and that then everybody would leave the harem. 
The slaves heard him, but they took no notice ; 
they lay about on the ground, perfectly inanimate, 
and he passed on farther. I felt that I now 
must begin, and went back into my room. I 
heard through the closed doors the sheikhs chant- 
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ing the Koran in the adjoining chamber, and was 
nearly maddened at the sound. What that 
packing was I shall never forget ! Any sort of 
order or method was impossible. The contents 
of the wardrobe and drawers were thrown into 
the boxes and pressed down. At last I had 
finished, and then I began to look uneasily out 
for the carriage which Miss Harris had promised 
to send for me, I could not see it from the 
windows of my room, and tried to persuade a 
slave whom I met in the court to inquire of the 
eunuchs if a carriage were waiting without. She 
looked at me vacantly, as if not understanding 
me. The palace had been enlarged this summer, 
and after going out of the harem gates there 
were two courts to pass through before reaching 
the outer world. There was an archway at the 
chief entrance, and I could see that all the eunuchs 
were seated there, and a number of men with 
them. I could not bear to pass through all this 
concourse of men, and seeing a little eunuch, begged 
him to go to the gates and look if a carriage 
was without waiting for me. He came back pres- 
ently, saying that there was no carriage there ; but 
I had afterwards reason to believe that he had 
not been through the gates, I went back into 
the harem, and having^ begged Mile. Caroline to 
look after my luggage and see that it was locked 
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up in my room in the palace at Cairo, I came out 
again, feeling that I should die also if I stayed 
the night within those walls where death had so 
lately been. 

The sun had already set, and darkness s6on 
comes on in these latitudes. The house by the 
sea which Miss Harris had taken was about a 
mile and a half distant across the desert, but 
if it became too dark I might lose my way, and 
then I was afraid of the wild dogs. So I de- 
termined to walk along the line, which would 
take me to the next station, and then I could 
go into some friend’s house, and get a guide and 
a donkey to take me to Miss Hands. No food 
whatever had entered the harem all day, but I 
did not feel the want of food. 

When I got into the outer court of the palace 
and looked towards the archway, I felt an in- 
vincible repugnance to passing through the throng 
of men and eunuchs collected there. I saw a little 
door on the east side, which was used by the 
workmen and was half open, and I reflected that 
by going through that I should save a consider- 
able detour, and get down more easily to the 
railway, besides getting out of the palace un- 
observed. I walked along the line to Bulkeley 
station, and then went into the house of some 
friends living there, and begged them to procure 
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for me a donkey and guide to take me to Miss 
Harris’s cottage by the sea. This was done 
promptly, and I arrived there safely. 

About an hour after, the driver came with the 
carriage (which Miss Harris had ordered for me), 
to give her an account of what he had done, and 
how he had failed to find me. He said he 
arrived at the palace at 5 p.m. ; and as he was 
known to the doorkeeper as being in the habit 
of driving me, he was about to pass through the 
entrance-archway, when he was stopped and told 
he must remain without. He was aware that 
it was impossible for me to know that he was 
there unless the eunuchs told me ; and as sunset 
approached, he begged them to do so, but they 
paid no attention. Darkness came on, and the 
gates were about to be closed, when he again 
urged them so strongly that one consented to 
go in and tell me, but never returned ; and 
the gates being shut, the driver went on to 
Miss Harris’s cottage to give his account, and 
also to look after his day’s hire. 

I passed again a sleepless night, grief and 
anxiety being added to my previous illness. It 
would be impossible for me now to go away 
for change of air, as I had hoped to do. I 
was still in the service ; and how in the general 
grief could I urge an immediate settlement of 
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my claims? To whom could I address myself? 
There was no one. I must wait patiently. Then 
I anxiously remembered that everything I pos- 
sessed was in the harem : some things in the 
palace at Ramleh, the rest at Cairo. Who could 
be responsible for their safety ? That was a 
question I could not answer satisfactorily. Then 
I suddenly remembered that I had left some of 
my jewels, and also money, in a secret drawer 
belonging to a writing-table, in my room. It 
had a good patent -lock, and I had always carried 
the keys about with me. But I had an indis- 
tinct remembrance of having opened this drawer, 
intending to take the money and jewels out, and 
that I had not done so ; also, that afterwards 
wanting the keys for some other lock, I had 
taken them out and left the drawer unlocked ! 
I had been in such a state of agitation that I 
hardly knew what I was doing ; and besides, 
at last the carriage had failed me and darkness 
had come on. 

These considei’ations disturbed me so much 
that I went oif soon after daybreak to the palace, 
and found the courtyards full of soldiers watch- 
ing the transport of the higgage. Caroline was 
there looking after her own. I said a few hasty 
words to her, begging her not to allow mine 
to go out of the court, as I wished to keep 
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it at Alexandria, and then went to my room. 
I found the drawer unlocked, as I had thought, 
but the money and jewels were untouched. I 
took possession of them, and came out again, 
gave orders that my trunks should be taken 
to Koum - el - Dikke, and not to Cairo, which 
order was strictly attended to ; and then hav- 
ing begged Mile. Caroline to look after the 
things I had left in the palace at Cairo, I went 
back to the little cottage by the sea, to think 
over my future plans. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Funeral of tlie Princess — Conclusion. 


The Princess Zeyneb had died on the 19th of 
August, and on the same afternoon her mortal 
remains were conveyed to Cairo. 

On the 20th, at an early hour, the funeral 
cortege left Kasr-el-Nil (palace on the Nile) for 
the new mosque (still uncompleted) situated near 
the Citadel, and opposite to the mosque of Sultan 
Hassan. This was the order of the procession, 
as told me by eyewitnesses, for it will be remem- 
bered that I was still at Ramleh : — 

1. Twenty-four buffaloes. 

(To be slaughtered after the funeral, and the meat distributed 
to the people. ) 

2. Twenty-four camels, 

(Laden with dates, bread, and fruit, to be thrown from time to time 
among the people.) 

3. Six water-carts. 

4. A number of porters carrying pitchers for drinking. 
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5. Infantry band, but not playing. 

6. Infantry lining the street in two files, while the following 
religious and civil corporations passed between them : — 
Sect of dervishes chanting, and carrying flags. 

Sheikhs and Arab merchants. 

Pupils of Arab schools. 

More Sheikhs. 

Pupils of military schools. 

7. Moslem sheikhs and Christian ^ priests. 

8. Men and boys with incense. 

9. A boy carrying the Koran. 

10. THE BIER 

(covered with the richest cashmere sliawls, on whicli were 
sewn all the jewels belonging to the deceased). 

11. Immediately behind it 
the Brothers and Brothers-in-law of the deceased, 
and around them and behind them tlie chief dignitaries of the 
State and of the Household, with foreign consuls, mer- 
chants, chief residents, <fec, 

12. Eighteen harem Carriages containing the female 
relatives of the deceased. 

The newspapers of the day said that upwards 
of 200,000 persons followed the funeral. Whether 
this number was overestimated or not, I cannot 
tell, I know that • never was mourning more 
general or grief more sincere. The gentle un- 

^ When the priests of different Christian sects asked permission of 
the Khedive to follow the Princess's funeral, his Highness replied, ** All 
serve the same God, and I desire the prayers of all in behalf of my 
daughter.” 
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assuming manners of the Princess, as well as her 
real goodness of heart, had made her universally 
beloved by all who approached her. Her own 
mother seemed almost to lose her reason in pres- 
ence of this great affliction, and has never yet 
recovered it. The Khedive was stunned by it ; 
but he has immense energy of character, and 
though he felt it as a man, he bore it also as one. 
He was often seen, in the intervals of business, 
with eyes full of tears and fixed on the ground. 
A gentleman repeated these words to me which 
the Khddive had spoken to him in alluding to his 
lost daughter : “ She was the light of my eyes : 
she had a better influence over me than any one 
else ; and that I ascribe entirely to the excellent 
English training she had for so many years.” To 
the Mahometan women of Egypt the loss of this 
dear young lady cannot be too highly estimated. 
The efforts which his Highness makes to promote 
female education would have been doubly effica- 
cious enhanced by the example of his daughter. 

In ordinary Eastern households, when the mis- 
tress of a family dies, her slaves are probably 
sold, and the new mistress knows nothing of 
where her new purchase lived before, or with 
whom. In great harems, such as those belonging 
to the Khddive, the slaves are never, or very 
rarely, sold again ; but if any of them are un- 
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fortunate enough to lose their mistress by death, 
it is very difficult for them to find another, as 
there is a great prejudice against them as bring- 
ing ill-luck. The Khedive himself is far too en- 
lightened to entertain such ideas ; but he can- 
not openly overrule strong prejudices, especially 
when they exist among those who are near and 
dear to him. So the second Princess, in her 
distracted grief, refused to see any one that had 
belonged to the household of her beloved daughter ; 
and I am not sure that even Kopses would have 
been excepted, but that after a month or so any 
such prejudice with regard to her was wisely 
overruled. She has ever since been the constant 
companion and devoted attendant of the desolate 
mother, who still lives in the strictest seclusion.^ 
The rest of the Princess’s household live in a 
large house at Abbassieh, quite apart — house 
and maintenance provided for them — and perhaps 
some day they will be married. As slaves they 
would always have been “shut up,” but while 
their mistress lived they shared to a certain 
extent in all the fetes and amusements which 
might be going on. 

It may be asked. Where were the Princess’s 
husband and her own brother during this time ? 

1 This was written in 1877, before the deposition of Ismael Pasha, 
which took place in 1879. Many changes have taken place since 1 
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The former was in England, and the latter in 
Italy ; but the catastrophe was so sudden and 
unexpected, and her illness had been so short, 
that they had heard nothing of it. The births, 
marriages, and deaths in a Mahometan royal 
family are not chronicled as they are among 
Europeans ; and although under the impulse of 
the moment his Highness had telegraphed to his 
son and son-in-law to return immediately (sup- 
pressing, however, the death of the Princess), 
he determined, a few hours after, that as both 
had gone for health, they should remain a little 
longer, and be kept in ignorance, in the mean- 
while, of the loss which had befallen them. 

They returned about a month after. All their 
suite were then aware of the death of the Prin- 
cess, but had been charged to conceal it, and 
their continual movement from one place to 
another was given as sufficient reason for the 
non-arrival of letters. When they landed at 
Alexandria a special train awaited them to 
conduct them to Cairo ; and there again, at the 
station, carriages were in attendance to take 
them to Gezireh, where, they were told, they 
would meet the whole family assembled. Those 
were his Highness’s orders ! that was quite 
enough for them. Then, when all were assem- 
bled, his Highness told them, with a breaking 
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heart, of the loss that had befallen them ! A 
gentleman who was much about the Princess 
related to me what passed, and said that the 
grief of the young widower was so violent that 
they feared for his reason ! I saw him a few 
days after, and he was then quite calm, though 
sad. He inquired most minutely into every 
circumstance of the illness and death, and I told 
him all that I knew. 

I remained at Ramleh a few days after my 
pupil’s death, quite overcome with all I had gone 
through, and the low fever and sleeplessness 
continuing. I then came up to Cairo, telegraphed 
to Dr Grant to ‘meet me at the station, and 
went at once to Shepheard’s Hotel, where I kept 
my room for nearly a month. One of the peculi- 
arities attending illness in a hot climate is the 
long time which the patient takes to rally after 
the attack is over. 

By the time I had recovered my strength the 
autumn was far advanced, and the change to a 
colder country was no longer desirable. My 
contract still held good, and I waited orders. I 
heard that his Highness intended to employ me 
again, and at first the idea was insupportable to 
me. I felt so shattered in health, and I had 
been so much attached to my dear pupil, that I 
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could not bear to undertake another. Gradually, 
however, I familiarised myself with the thought ; 
but it was not to be. The loss of his beloved 
daughter was the beginning of the series of 
misfortunes which have since befallen the 
Khedive. They are well known to all my 
readers, and I need not recapitulate them. 

Forty days is the longest period of mourning 
ever known among Mahometans. These forty 
days were most strictly kept. They sat in 
darkened rooms, mute images of woe. Then 
came an interval of one day, and Ramadan began, 
kept more strictly than ever ! 

Ramadan ended on the 30th of October. I 
had not seen the Khedive’s wives, as they had 
lived in the strictest seclusion, so I felt I must go 
to the Bairam. I had seen the Princess Said 
several times, also the Princess Ahmed (mother- 
in-law of my dear pupil), as also some of the 
younger Princesses, but the wives had received 
no one hitherto. 

I had heard that the Khedive had forbidden 
black, saying that mourning was in the heart, 
and not in the colour of the garments. I do not 
know if this were true ; at any rate it made me 
feel very doubtful what to wear at the Bairam. 
I could not bear to go in colours, but did not 
wish to offend by wearing black, if indeed it 
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had been forbidden. So I chose a dark-grey silk, 
with a black hat and white feather. 

When I went into the courtyard there was not 
a single carriage there. The slaves were all 
dressed either in white with black bands, or in 
grey linen, or black-and-white striped cottons. 
Only the first Princess showed herself, very 
plainly dressed in white, and she wept the whole 
time I was there ! It was the same in all the 
other harems, and except that it was a religious 
f^te, I believe the Bairam would not have been 
observed at all. 

At the Kourban Bairam, which began on the 
6th of January (1876), I again visited all the 
royal harems with som^ European ladies. In all, 
the same sombre colours prevailed, an entire ab- 
sence of jewels, and of fantasia of any descrip- 
tion. One of the Princesses was dressed in black 
velvet trimmed with ermine, one or two others in 
black and white silks, none in gay colours. This 
was so entirely at variance with all former habits 
that I cannot but note it. Up to the 10th of 
January none of the Princes nor any of the harem 
had visited the opera. ' His Highness did not go, 
and of course none of the employes in his service 
cared to go. Then I believe a representation was 
made to the Khedive of the injury done to the 
artistes by this total abstention from all places 
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of amusement, and his Highness went one night 
with two or three of his sons. 

The hotels were very full throughout the 
winter, but those who came expecting to see 
the usual gay life of Cairo were disappointed. 

I remained in Egypt a year after the death of 
the Princess, and then left it with deep regret. 
There is a fascination in the country, felt, I think, 
by most persons who have visited it. Its beauti- 
ful climate, its wonderful Biblical and historical 
associations, combine to give it an attraction 
surpassing that of all other countries. There is 
a proverb, “ He who has drunk of the Nile water 
will long to taste it again ; ” and it is a proverb 
which I think most travellers and residents in 
Egypt will fully endorse. 


THE END. 
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vols. Handsomely bound in cloth, 158. ; or in 12 vols. i8s. Bound in roxburghe, 
2is. Half calf, 258. Half morocco, 28s. Also in 12 parts, price is. each. 

Travel, Adventure, and Sport. From ‘ Blackwood’s 

Magazine.’ Uniform with ‘Tales from Blackwood.’ In Twelve Parts, each 
price IS. Or handsomely bound in 6 vols., 15s. Half calf, 25s. 
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BLACKWOOD. New Uniform Series of Three-and- Sixpenny Novels 

(Copyright). Crown 8vo, cloth. Now ready : — 

Beogau my Neighbour. By E. D. Gerard. Lady Baby. By D. Gerard. 

The Waters of Hercules. By the Same. Hurrish. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Sons and Daughters. By Mrs Oliphant. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Paul 
Pair to See. By L. W. M. Lockhart. Cushing. 

The Revolt OF Man. By Walter Besant. The Dilemma. By the Author of ‘The 
Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Lockhart. Battle of Dorking.’ 

Altiora Peto. By Laurence Oliphant My Trivial Life and Misfortune. By 
Doubles and Quits. By L. W. M. Lock- A Plain Woman, 
hart. Piccadilly. By Laurence Oliphant. With 

Illustrations. 

Others in preparation. 

Standard Novels. Uniform in size and legibly Printed. 

Each Novel complete in one volume. 

FLORIN SERIES, Illustrated Boards. Or in New Cloth Binding, 2s. 6d. 

Tom Cringle’s Loo. By Michael Scott. 1 Pen Owen. By Dean Hook. 

The Cruise of the Midge. By the Same, i Adam Blair. By J. G. Lockhart. 

Cyril Thornton. By Captain Hamilton. ' Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By General 
Annals OF THE Parish. By John Galt, i Sir E. B. Hamley. 

The Provost, &c. By John Galt. ' Salem Chapel. By Mrs Oliphant. 

Sir Andrew Wylie. By John Galt. , The Perpetual Curate. By Mrs Oli- 
The Entail. By John Galt. | jihant. 

Miss Molly. By Beatrice May Butt. ! Miss Marjoribanks. By Mrs Oliphant. 
Reginald Dalton. By J. G. Lockhart. ■ John : A Love Story. By Mrs Oliphant. 

SHILLING SERIES, Illustrated Cover. Or in New Cloth Binding, is. 6d. 

The Rector, and The Doctor’s Family, i Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, Nights at Mess 
By Mrs Oliphant. &c. 

The Life of Mansie Wauch. By D. M. The Subaltern. 

Moir. Life in tub Far West. By G. F. Ruxton . 

Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. By Valerius : A Roman Story. By J. 6. 
F. Hardman. Lockhart. 

BLACKMORE. The Maid of Sker. By R. D. Blackmore, Author 

of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 

BLAIR. History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. From the 

Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day. By Alphons Bellesheim, 
D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with Notes and Additions, hy 
D. Oswald Hunter Blair, O.S.B., Monk of Fort Augustus. Complete in 
4 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps. Price 128. 6d. each. 

BONN A R. Biographical Sketch of George Meikle Kemp, Architect 

of the Scott' Monument, Edinburgh. By Thomas Bonnar, F.S.A. Scot., 
Author of ‘ The Present Art Revival,’ ‘ The' Past of Art in Scotland,’ ‘ Sugges- 
tions for the Pictures(iue of Interiors,^ &c. With Three Portrait-s and nninerous 
Illustrations. In One Volume, post 8vo. 

BOSCOBEL TRACTS. Relating to the Escape of Charles the 

Second after the Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent Adventures. Edited 
by J. Hughes, Esq., A.M. A New Edition, with additional Notes and Illus- 
trations, including Communications from the Rev. R. H. Barham, Author of 
the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends.’ 8vo, with Engravings, i6s. 

BROUGHAM. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Lord 

Brougham. Written by Himself. 3 vols. 8vo, £2, 8s. The Volumes are sold 
separately, price i6s. each. 

BROWN. The Forester : A Practical Treatise on the Planting, 

Rearing, and General Management of Forest-trees. By James Brown, LL.D., 
Inspector of and Reporter on Woods and Forests. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Royal 8vo, with Engravings, 36s. 

BROWN. A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 

For the Use of Students. By Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

BRUCE. In Clover and Heather. Poems by Wallace Bruce. 

New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

A limited number of Copies of the First Edition, on large hand-made paper, 123. 6d. 

BRYDALL. Art in Scotland ; its Origin and Progress. By Robert 

Brydall, Master of St George’s Art School of Glasgow. 8vo, x2S. 6d. 
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BUCHAN. Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. By Alex- 
ander Buchan, M.A., F.R.S.E., Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, &c. Crown 8vo, with 8 Coloured Charts and Engravings, 4s. 6d. 

BUCHANAN. The Shir 4 Highlands (East Central Africa). By 

John Buchanan, Planter at Zomba. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

BURBIDGE. Domestic Floriculture, Window Gardening, and 
Floral Decorations. Being practical directions for the Propagation, Culture, 
and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. 
Burbidge. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Cultivated Plants : Their Propagation and Improvement. 

Including Natural and Artificial Hybridisation, Raising from Seed, Cuttings, 
and Layers, Grafting and Budding, as applied to the Families and Genera in 
Cultivation. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

BURTON. The History of Scotland : From Agricola^s Invasion to 
the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. By John Hill Burton, 
D.C.L., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. New and Enlarged Edition, 
8 vols., and Index. Crown 8vo, £ 3 , 3s. 

History of the British Empire during the Reign of Queen 

Anne. In 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

The Scot Abroad. Third Edition. Crown 8 vo, los. 6 d. 

The Book-Hunter. New Edition. With Portrait. Crown 

8vo, 78. 6d. 

BUTE. The Roman Breviary : Reformed by Order of the Holy 
(Ecumenical Council of Trent; Published by Order of Pope St Pius V.; and 
Revised by Clement VIII. and Urban VIII. .* together with the Offices since 
granted. Translated out of Latin into English by John, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth boards, edges uncut. £ 2 , 2s. 

■ The Altus of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase and 

Notes. In paper cover, 2s. 6d. 

BUTLER. Pompeii : Descriptive and Picturesque. By W. 

Butler. Post 8vo, 5s. 

BUTT. Miss Molly. By Beatrice May Butt. Cheap Edition, 28. 

Eugenie. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 6 d. 

Elizabeth, and Other Sketches. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

Novels. New and Uniform Edition. Crown 8 vo, each 2s. 6 d. 

Delicia. Now ready. 

CAIRD. Sermons. By John Caird, D.D., Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Sixteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Religion in Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 

Church, October 14, 1855, before Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert. 
Published by Her Majesty’s Command. Cheap Edition, 3d. 

CALDER. ChaucePs Canterbury Pilgrimage. Epitomised by 

William C alder. With Photogravure of the Pilgrimage Company, and other 
Illustrations, Glossary, &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

CAMPBELL. Critical Studies in St Luke’s Gospel : Its Demonology 

and Ebionitism. By Colin Campbell, B.D., Minister of the Parish of Dun- 
dee, formerly Scholar and Fellow of Glasgow IJniversity. Author of the ‘ Three 
First Gospels in Greek, arranged in parallel columns. Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. Sermons Preached before the Queen at Balmoral. 

By the Rev. A. A. Campbell, Minister of Crathie. Published by Command 
of Her Majesty. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. Records of Argyll. Legends, Traditions, and Re- 
collections of Argyllshire Highlanders, collected chiefly from the Gaelic. 
With Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress, Clan Colours or Tartans of the 
Highlanders. By Lord Archibald Campbell. Illustrated with Nineteen 
full-page Etchings. 4to, printed on hand-made paper, £ 3 ^ 3s. 

CANTON. A Lost Epic, and other Poems. By William Canton. 

Crown 8vo, 58. 
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CARKICK. Koumiss ; or, Fermented Mare’s Milk : and its Uses 
in the Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary Consumption, and other Wasting 
Diseases. With an Appendix on the best Methods of Fermenting Cow’s Milk. 
By George L. Carrick, M.D., L.R.C.S.E. and L.R.C.P.E., Physician to the 
British Embassy, St Petersburg, &c. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

CARSTAIRS. British Work in India. By R. Carstairs. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
CAUVIN. A Treasury of the English and German Languages. 

Compiled from the best Authors and Lexicographers in both Languages. 
By Joseph Cauvin, LL.D. and Ph.D., of the University of Gdttingen, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CAVE-BROWN. Lambeth Palace and its Associations. By J. 

Cave-Brown, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent, and for many years Curate of Lam- 
beth Parish Church. With an Introduction by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Second Edition, containing an additional Chapter on Medieval Life in the 
Old Palaces. 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

CHARTERIS. Canonicity ; or, Early Testimonies to the Existence 
and Use of the Books of the New Testament. Based on KirchhofFer’s ‘Quel- 
lensammlung. ’ Edited by A. H. Charteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 188. 

CHRISTISON. Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., M.D., D.C.L. 

Oxon., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by his Sons. In two vols. 8vo. Vol. I. — ^Autobiography. 16s. Vol. II. 
— Memoirs. r6.s. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A Provincial Sketch. By the 

Author of ‘ Culmshire Folk,’ ‘ John Orlebar,' &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 258. 6d. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. A Book of Common Order : 

Being Forms of Worship issued by the Church Service Society. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Crown, Svo, 6s. Al.so in 2 vols, crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 

CLOUSTON. Popular Tales and FictioiiB : their Migrations and 

Transformations. By W. A. Clotjston, Editor of ‘ Arabian Poetry for Eng- 
lish Readers,' &c. 2 vols. post Svo, roxbnrghe binding, 258. 

COCHRAN. A Handy Text-Book of Military Law. Compiled 

chiefly to assist Officers preparing for Examination ; also for all Officers of 
the Regular and Auxiliary Forces. Comprising also a Synopsis of part of 
the Army Act. By Major P. Cochran, Hampshire Regiment Garrison In- 
structor, North British District. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch. Containing Minute 

Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and Corrie, 
Flood and Fell. By John Colquhoun. Seventh Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. Svo, 21S. 

COTTERILL. Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. By C. C. 

CoTTERiLL, M.A. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

CRANSTOUN. The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. Translated into 

English Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. By James Cran- 
STOUN, LL.D., Author of a Translation of ‘ Catullus.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into English 

Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

CRAWFORD. Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of 

* Mr Isaacs, ' * Dr Claudius, ’ ‘ Zoroaster,’ &c. &c. Fifth Ed. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CRAWFORD. The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 

Atonement. By the late Thomas J. Crawford, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh. Fifth Edition. Svo, 128. 

The Fatherhood of God, Considered in its General 

and Special Aspects, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Svo, 9s. 

— ^ — The Preaching of the Cross, and other Sermons. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

The Mysteries of Christianity. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

CRAWFORD. An Atonement of East London, and other Poems. 

By Howard Crawford, M.A. Crown Svo, 58. 

CUSHING. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Paul Cushing, Author 
of * The Bull i’ th’ Thom.’ Cheap Edition, Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Cut with his own Diamond. A Novel. 3 vols. cr. Svo, 25s. 6d. 
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DAVIES. N orfolk Bioada and Bivers ; or, The W aterway a, Lagoona, 
and Decoys of Bast Anglia. By G. Christopher Davies. Illustrated with 
Seven full-page Plates. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Our Home in Aveyron. Sketches of Peasant Life in 

Aveyron and the Lot. By G. Christopher Davies and Mrs Broughall. 

‘ Illustrated with full- page Illustrations. 8vo, i«;s. Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

DAYNE. Tribute to Satan. A Novel. By J. Belpord Dayne, 

Author of ‘ In the Name of the Tzar.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

DE LA WARE. An Eastern Cruise in the ‘Edeline.* By the 

Countess De la Warr. In Illustrated Cover. 28. 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 
sophy of Descartes. Translated from the Original French and Latin. With a 
New Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor Veitch, LL.D., Glasgow University. Ninth Edition. 6s. 6d. 
DICKSON. Gleanings from Japan. By W. G. Dickson, Author 
of ‘ Japan : Being a Sketch of its History, Government, and Officers of the 
Empire.* With Illustrations. 8vo, i6s. 

DOGS, OUR DOMESTICATED : Their Treatment in reference 

to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, Accomplishments. By ‘Magenta.* 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT, A. By the Author of'Ideala: A 

study from Life.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DR HERMIONE. By the Author of ‘Lady Bluebeard,’ ‘Zit and 

Xoe.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, Books I. -XII. Translated into 

English Verse. By Sir Charles Du Cane, K.C.M.G. 8vo, los. 6d. 

DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh or Queen’s Regiment 

Light Infantry Militia, now 3rd Battalion The Royal Scots; with an 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief Sketch of the 
old Royal Scots. By Majior R. C. Dudgeon, Adjutant 3rd Battalion The Royal 
Scots. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, los. 6d. 

DUNCAN. Manual of the General Acts of Parliament relating to 

the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland from 1828 to 1882. By J. Barker Duncan. 
Crown 8vo, 58. 

DUNSMORE. Manual of the Law of Scotland as to the Relations 
between Agricultural Tenants and their Landlords, Servants, Merchants, and 
l^owers. By W. Dunsmore. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DUPRE. Thoughts on Art, and Autobiographical Memoirs of 

Giovanni Dupre. Translated from the Italian by PJ. M. Peruzzi, with the 
permission of the Author. New Edition. With an Introduction by W. W. 
Story. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

ELIOT. George Eliot’s Life, Related in her Letters and Journals. 

Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 

George Eliot’s Life. (Cabinet Edition.) With Portrait 

and other Illustrations. 3 vols. crown Svo, 158. 

George Eliot’s Life. With Portrait and other Illustrations, 

New Edition, in one volume. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). Handsomely 

printed in a new type, 21 volumes, crown Svo, price ;C5 j SS- The Volumes 
are also sold separately, price 5s. each, viz. 

Romola. 2 vols. — Silas Mamer, The Lifted Veil, Brother Jacob. 1 vol. — 
Adam Bede. 2 vols.— Scenes of Clerical Life. 2 vols.— The Mill on the Floss. 

2 vols. — Felix Holt. 2 vols. — Middlemarch. 3 vols.— Daniel Deronda. 3 
vols. — The Spanish Gypsy, i vol. — Jnbal, and other Poems, Old and New. 

I vol.— Theophrastus Such, x vol.— Essays. i vol. 

Novels by George Eliot. Cheap Edition. Adam Bede. Il- 
lustrated. 38. 6d. , cloth.— The Mill on the Floss. Illustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth. 
—Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 3s. , cloth. — Silas Mamer : the Weaver 
of Ravcloe. Illustrated. 2s. 6d., cloth.— Felix Holt, the Radical. Illus- 
trated. 38. 6d., cloth. — Romola. With Vignette. 3s 6d., cloth. 

Middlemarch. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d, 
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ELIOT. Daniel Deronda. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Essays. New Edition. Crown 8 vo, 5s. 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Ed. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, ss. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. 

Selected from the Works of George Eliot. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper, 

with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 
And in French morocco or Russia, 58. 

ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally published in the 

‘ Saturday Review.’ New Ed. First & Second Series. 2 vols. er. 8vo, 6s. each. 
EWALD. The Crown and its Advisers ; or. Queen, Ministers, 
Lords and Commons. By Alexander Charles Ewald, F.S. A. Crown 8vo, ss. 

FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 

Great Religious Systems of the World. By various Authors. Crown 8vo, ss. 

FARBER. A Tour in Greece in 1880. By Richard Ridley 
Fahrer. With Twenty -seven full -page Illustrations by Lord Windsor. 
Royal 8vo, with a Map, 2is. 

FERRIER. Philosophical Works of the late James F. Ferrier, 

B, A. Oxon. , Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 
New Edition. Edited by Sir Alex. Grant, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
Lushington. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 34s. 6d. 

Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. los. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. 3d Ed. los. 6d. 

Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 

Greek Philosophy. 2 vols., 248. 

FITZROY. Dogma and the Church of England. By A. I. Fitzroy. 

Post 8vo, 7S. 6d. ^ 

FLINT. The Philosophy of History in Europe. By Robert 

Flint, D.D. , LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 
8vo. ^ [New Edition in irreparation, 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

Agnosticism. Being the Croall Lectures for 1887-88. 

[In the press. 

FORBES. Insulinde : Experiences of a Naturalises Wife in the 

Eastern Archipelago. By Mrs H. O. Forbes. Crown 8vo, with a Map. 4s. 6d. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Mrs Oliphant. Price 28. 6d. For List of Volumes published^ see page 2. 

FOSTER. The Fallen City, and Other Poems. By Will Foster. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRANCILLON. Gods and Heroes ; or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. 

By R. E. Prancillon. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FULLARTON. Merlin : A Dramatic Poem. By Ralph Macleod 

Fullarton. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

GALT, Novels by John Galt. Fcap. 8vo, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2S. 6d. 

Annals of the Parish. — The Provost. — Sir Andrew Wylie. — 
The Entail. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 

Special Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. En- 
tirely New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2B. 

Prayers for Family AVorship. A Selection from the com- 
plete hook. Fcap. 8vo, red edges, price is. 
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GENEKAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Scottish Hymnal, with Appendix Incorporated. Pub- 
lished for Use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly, i. Large 
type, cloth, red edges, 28. 6d. ; French morocco, 4s. 2. Bourgeois type, limp 
cloth, IS.; French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, cloth, red edges, 6d. ; 
French morocco, is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 3d. 5. Sunday - Schoox Edition, 
paper covers, id. No. i, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, French 
morocco, 8s. No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 28. ; 
French morocco, 3s. 

GERARD. Reata ; What^s in a Name. By E. D. Gerard. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" " Beggar my Neighbour. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Waters of Hercules. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GERARD. The Land beyond the Forest. Facts, Figures, and 
Fancies from Transylvania. By E. Gerard. In Two Volumes. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 258. 

Bis : Some Tales Retold. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Secret Mission. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 

GERARD. Lady Baby. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of 

‘ Orthodox.’ Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Recha. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GERARD. Stony hurst Latin Grammar. By Rev. John Gerard. 

[New Edition in jwejmratwn. 

GILL. Free Trade : an Inquiry into the Nature of its Operation. 

By Richard Gill. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Free Trade under Protection. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by Sir Theo- 
dore Martin, K.C.B. Part I. Second Edition, post 8vo, 68. Ninth Edi- 
tion, fcap., 3S. 6d. Part II. Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

GOETHE. Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 
Aytoun and Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
GOOD ALL, Juxta Crucem. Studies of the Love that is over us. 
By the late Rev. Charles Goodall, B.D., Minister of Barr. With a Memoir 
by Rev. Dr Strong, Glasgow, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 68. 

GORDON CUMMING. Two Happy Years in Ceylon. By C. F. 

Gordon Gumming. With 15 full-page Illustration.s and a Map. Second Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo, 30S. 

At Home in Fiji. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. With Illus- 

trations and Map. 7s. 6d. 

A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War. New and 

Cheaper Edition. ^ 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 128. 6d. 

Fire-Fountains. The Kingdom of Hawaii: Its Volcanoes, 

and the History of its Miaaions. With Map and Illustration a. 2 vols. 8vo, 258. 

Wanderings in China. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 

with Illustrations, los. 

Granite Crags: The Yo-semite Region of California. Il- 

lustrated with 8 Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition . 8vo, 8s. 6d 

GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.I. 

By Lieut. -Colonel G. F. I. Graham, B.S.C. 8vo, 14s. 

GRAHAM. Manual of the Elections (Scot.) (Corrupt and Illegal 

Practices) Act, 1890 . With Analysis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendix 
containing the Corrupt Practices Acts of 1883 and 1885 , and Copious Index. 
By J. Edward Graham, Advocate. 8vo, 48. 6d. 

GRANT. Bush- Life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GRIFFITHS. Locked Up. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 

Author of * The Wrong Road,’ * Chronicles of Newgate,’ &c. With Illustrations 
by C. J. Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

GUTHRIE-SMITH. Crispus : A Drama. By H. Guthrie-Smith. 

In one volume. Fcap. 4to, 5s. 
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HAINES. Unless ! A Komance. By Randolph Haines. Crown 

8vo, 6a. 

HALDANE. Subtropical Cultivations and Climates. A Handy 
Book for Planters, Colonists , and Settlers. By R. C. Haldane. PostSvo, gL 
HALLETT. A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States. 

By Holt S. Hallett, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.8., M.R.A.S., Hon. Member Man- 
chester and Tyneside Geographical Societies. 8vo, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 21s. 

HAMERTON. Wenderholine : A Story of Lancashire and York- 
shire Life. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Author of ‘A Painter’s Camp.’ A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMILTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul’s ; and John 
Veitch, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Seventh 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition. 

2 vols.. 24s. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

University Reform. Third Edition, 8vo, 21s, 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 

and Metaphj'sics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor Veitch, of the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, i8s. 

Sir William Hamilton : The Man and his Philosophy. 

Two Lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
January and February 1883. By the Same. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
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